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A SHRINE BY THE SEA 
By MEKKIN S. PERKINS ' 


HE, RIGHES1 CHURCH in Iceland is not the national cathedral in the 
capital’ Reykjavik, nor- is it the stately modernistic structure at 
Akureyri in the north, nor’ yet the ancient cathedral at Skalholt.- ° 
It-is-a small, unpretentious edifice located ‘in an isolated region on the 
wihd-swept southern coast of the rough, om amic ‘Reykjanes peninsula, by 
the raging sea, 
Strandarkirkja, the Church by the Sea, owes its Wealth and influence to 
thie legend connected -with its origin. This has made of it a national shrine’ 
revered by every Icelander.. 


[hére’are sevéral versions of the legend. In general, the story goes some 
what as follows. On a dark night, many centuries ago, a small ship from 
Norway, laden with lumber, had lost’ its way in.a storm. Tossed by the. 
wild waves and fearful that the ship would be dashed to, pieces on the rocks, 
the mariners raised their Voices in prayer to God, vowing that, if saved, 
they would erect a church ‘to: His glory on the spot where .they landed.. 
Instantly, in answer to their prayer, a wondrous ‘light appeared upon th 
shore, and in the light stood a tall angelic figure beaconing them to safety. 

And so, mindful of théiy vow, and in gratitude to the Lord for then 
miraculous escape, they erected a small chure h on the spot. And in memory 
of their rescue by the being ‘sent.from above in answer to their prayer, they 
named the-bay Engilsvik, or Angel's Bay, a name it bears to this day: 

Phreugh the centuries the people of Iceland have come to regard - 
Strandarkirkja as-a hallowed place, a shrine to which they can turn. for help 
in times of dire distress, even as the’ mariners ‘in the legend of old.. Sailors 


and fishermen in peril at sea, travelers overtaken by sudden storms in the 











Hannes Palason 


Strandarkirkja, the “Church by the Sea” 


wilderness, the destitute, the sick and the afflicted, have made their vows 
and contributed their mites to Strandarkirkja until it has bécome the richest 


church in the land. ° 


In commemoration of the legend, a Statue was purchased with church 
funds and erected on an eminence nearby in 1950. -The work of an 
Icelandic sculptress, Gunnfridur Jonsdottir, it ‘depicts the vision: that 
appeared on that stormy night centuries ago ‘to guide. the sailors safely to 
land through, pounding seas., It was conceived hy’ the sculptress on a. trip 
_through the region several -vears ago. Inspired by the loneliness of ‘the 
church, the immensity of the barren wastes surrounding it aid the majesty 
of the ocean, the s« ulptress chose to represent the Vision as a woman with 
a cross clasped in her hand. Cut in light granite, the statue was unveiled 
and consecrated on the spot in an impressive ceremony by. the late Sigurgeit 
Sigurdsson, Bishop of Iceland, -in the presen e of a large crowd of people 
from all parts of the country. Sinee its erection; contributions to the church 
fund have increased enormously, until now it amounts to over. 2,000,000 


kroénur, a great sum judged by Icelandic. standards. 


Ihe original church, erected at a time when turf and’ rough stones were 


the chief building materials in Iceland,-has been rebuilt several times in the 
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the statue of Gun miridul ] nsdottir erected near Strandar} lrA)a 


course. of the centurtes. Despite tts wealth, the present edifiee is still an ~ 
unpretentious white frame structure. It is ng more Imposing than any othei 
small rural church in Iceland. It has-no stately dome, no stained glass- 


windows, no precious relics. Its interior, too, is simple.. The altar piece’ 
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is a replica of the’ one ‘in, the national cathedral in the capital. .Anmd yet, 
spiritually it has had, and still has; a greater influence on the people of 
Iceland than any. other chiirch in the country.- Because of; the abiding faith 
in the legend of the wondrous light and_ the mayiners’ guiding angel, 


Strandarkirkja has become a national shrine. 


Mz kKkin S Perkins is a frequent contributor t the “Re 1é% ‘e She has 
written numerous:articles about Iceland and .the, Icelander 
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in etching by-Sigurd Win 


SIGURD: WINGE 
By LEiE Os! BY: 


ECALLING the many art exhibitions in Oslo during the“ last quartet 
century, one becomes aware of memories that-are still very much 
alive. And these memories aré not always related to artists whe had 
reached the summit of their creative: powers. Sometimes new’ talents, as yet’ 


subdued and trying hesitatinely to articulate themselves, fascinated us in 
peculiar ways. 


Thus after 23 yéars | still remember well.a.show in “Kunstnernes Hus” 
the Artists’ House). Five rather young people, hitherto -comparatively 


unknown, the ‘oldest, of them 36 years old,-the youngest one only 26, had 
filled the two big rooms with a lot of rather strange-looking canvases:: It 
was not diffi ull to keep them apart; there were at least two or three strong 
personalities among theni. But they were all linked, together. by a common 


background, and by introducing, something new--in Norwegian ari. First 


of all,-it was obvious that they drew their inspiration from ether sources 


than those then usually recognized in, Norwegian art. Instead of Paris they 
had turned to Germany; and the German expressionists whom they had 


seen in’ Oslo tliree years betore, and who were just then condemned by 
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Hitler (one of them, Rolf Nesch, settled in Norway in 1933), had shown 
them the way back to a primitive world full of. magic force, imagination, 
and creative strength. It was said ‘that during their Stay in \Germany in 
the early go's these young Norwegians had been much more absorbed: by 
Negro, Indian, and South Sea art in the Museum fur \ /Olkerkunde in 
Berlin than by the old masters in the K: L1se} Friedrich Muse um: They were 
united, too, through their interest in the decorative qualities ofa piece af. . 
art, and they tried to gain new experiences. in using Uncommon and con 
sequently, as they hoped, more inspiring materials. ‘The meeting with Rolf 
Nesch and his metal art in this respect came to be an inspiration and ‘espe 
cially to one of them, Sigurd Winge, who had’ never felt satisfied with oil 
as his medium. . aire peste ae 
Winge’s paintings from 1945 aré characteristic of the work of this little 
group. He, like Erling Enger, another membet of the-« ircle who alsq later 
won a reputation, exhibited canvases looking like framed frescoes, with a 
dry, coarse surface and thé sinuous outlines scr: itched deeply into the thick 
layer of colors. The heures were few and simple, the color scheme restrained 
to white, gray, black, and. bluish tones: There was an innate’ decorative 
trend. in. these ‘false frescoes (the technique being. in fact a kind of pastel 
and in a way. it was not difficult ‘to prophesy in what ‘direction Winge's art 
would develop: away from easel painting in ge towards a new decorative 
art, inspired by primitive art as well as .certain modern movements, above 


all Surrealism and Picasso and technically based‘on the use. of new materials. 


A born experimental genius, Wingé two vVears latet presented a.new 
composition, “Lying. Woman’, in a sort, of glass mosaic; the pieces partly 
colored, partly painted on the reverse, and creating- or suggesting—a very 
simplified female shape. He continued in this way ‘with his “Fishing Fleet 
for the Norwegian pavilion at the-New York World's. Fair of 1939, a 
go-meter long frieze made of copper, wood, stone, and’ glass, and represent- 
ing in a very suggestive way the long undulating row of fishing boats off 
the Norwegian coast, a memory from the artist’s Visit on the hanks togethe 
with Nesch ‘the ‘preveding year, ‘In smaller’ works, -consisting mainly of 
painted glass and pieces of slate fixed on a panel, with titles like “Expulsion 
from Paradise’ (1945), “Angel, Find iti Way” and “Dawn” (both 1946), 
we meet for the first time a motif, to be central in Winge’s art from now on: 
man and woman threatened by evil forces and_ seeking protection and 
warmth, keeping closely to each other. In these, ‘'glass mosaics” the.nakéd 
bodies are in a most puzzling way interlaced with each other and-with the 
demoniac, animal-headed figure. which we meet so often. in Winge’s art. 
The effect is enigmatic, appealing more to the feelings and the imagination 


of the onlooker than fo the intellect, but one cannot fail to see the out 


standing decorative qualities of these queer “mosaics” 





SIGURD WINGE > $95" 





O. Vexring 


} , ; , : ’ . . I 
Sigurd Winge at work on his decoration in the Oslo Commercial College 


Winge’s etchings also’ should be considered! in’ tliis respect, for they in a 
way represent a key to that mysterious world of his. He started during 
the war making some sketchlike etchings with a strong ‘note OL primitivism, 


and concluded this first period shortly. before the end of the Occupation 


with some diabolic caricatures of certain’German officer types,-untorgettablé 
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in their cruel and pitiless ridicule of the Herrenvolk. From the same yeal 
1945) isa fine head of .his wife, executed also in pure line etching. But 
- that year also saw the beginning of a long serie’s of .prints still being made, 
executed in a mixed technique of etched lines and planes, a complicated 
.print' method which hé soon learned to master. There is a close relation 
between his first prints after the war and his present “olass mosaics”. He 
has repeated and clarified the themes of the mosaics in‘etchings like “Ex- 
pulsion from .Paradise”,.**Mosaic”, and “Dawn, And much of the chai 
acteristic surtace-effect of the: mosaics with their mixture of tough stone 
and ‘smooth glass recurs in etchings like “Dance1 1947 and ‘Cairns 

1945). a's et . 

It is a fantastic and yet very familiar world: this artist reveals to us in 
these prints, perhaps the most important achievement in this field in Norway 
since Edvard Munch. Both share a rich and ‘stirring human content. In 
“Pursuit Planes” (1948) the destructive ‘forces of war, visualized. in thi 
crippled trees and the distant plane caught in the crossing of the seareh. 
lights, are the dark background for the two human beings clinging! to each 
other before the shelter. In othe .prints, SUC h ‘as “The Cairns’, the contrast 
man vs. nature is treated. In the foreground we see four dark ‘stone heaps, 
erected to mark man’s path through tlie rugged wilderness of the high 
mountain, but in the wa¥ of genuine -svmbols they: take a shape suggesting 
human beings, surrounding the woman .who in the. icy wind ‘js, struggling 
to free herself from the flowing garments around her head and body. One 
feels the free, refreshing air of thé mountains in this.’ beautiful print, 
one of the finest Winge has ever made. Fou years later, he ‘returned to 
the mountain world in another finé print, “The Chiirch” (1952). ‘The tithe 
indicates the name of the pointed peak ‘ising majestically through the mist 
in the background. It is, as far as J know, Winge’'s only pure landscape 


etching. : eB 
By this time, however, in his pritits he was on his way back-to-a more 
populated laridscape scenery. “The Light-House” 1951) shows -us again 
the human aspect of rhan, woman and—as the new, third partner—the boi, 
while the light-house from its steep rock,throws its beams across the distant, 
placid sea. Whereas the rocky. coastal landscape in this print still ‘gives 
the ‘scene a touch of austerity, two delicious,: even ingratiating etchings 
from 1953, Game’? and “Siesta”, are filled with an almost bucolic. senti 
ment, a sweet and gentle tune in a key which we are not too accustomed 
to meet in Winge. In both prints we see a’ young naked girl lying. on.the 
ground, gazing up at the kite the boy is flying, or listening dreamfully to 
his Arcadian flute. | . ait eee . 
This interlude has had, even though. short, one lasting effect upon ‘the 


graphic art of Winge: a softer, more coherent design,.a more naturalistic 
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figure ‘style-and, at least.to some extent, a greate simplicity ‘in the com 
position and the use of symbols. But there are still hidden, eruptive lorces 
under the quiet surface. .In “Naked” (1954) we find again the group 
of man and woman familiar to us.from, the, “Expuilsion from Paradise”, but 
this time, instead ol the-animal headed-demion, we are confronted with two 
terrilying giants with stones in their lifted hands breaking througli, a wall 
towards the lonels couple. In the backeroiind there is a smoking volcano 
reminding us of the insecurity of human existence. If is an interesting fact 
that Winge has been-able to use the same plate iN another . rather different 


version (1955). By changing the giants into some delicately moulded tree 
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stems and the volcano into a snowy, peaceful mountain ‘he has entirely 
transformed the whole scene; every element of- dread and disastet _has 
disappeared, and- what remains is a simple, beautiful love scene,’ over-. 
shadowed by mighty trees. , . ; 


Winge is not a very prolific artist, as is to be expected from. such a 


meditative and experimental mind. He is a man.seeking always.the way 
of greatest resistance ‘and turning around again and again his favorite 
themes in his muser’s brain. The more astonishitig was it, then, to see 
no less than six new. etchings from his hand, all dated 1957. recently 
exhibited in Oslo. Amone these new prints were principal works like 
“Morning” and “The Shore”, signal . proofs of his creative force and 
technical skill. In cs The Shore” he somehow returns to the theme treated 
in “The Cairns’, but in a brighter, more classical -spirit.. The group of 
slim young girls, almost Botticelli-like in ‘their graceful rhythm, forms a 
striking contrast ‘to’the dark ‘stone wall along’ the sea’ sliore, the rocks 
taking the shape of crouching. male figures. ‘In the ‘ather group, to the 
right, we find again the symbols so often used by Winge:. the horse's head, 
the bust, the musical instrument. ‘Together they ‘seem most fascinating | 
indeed, especially as seen against the wide, rocky seashore. . 


I have so far purposely omitted. to Mention some of his ‘important 
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etchings, because they are so closely linked with Winge’s greatest decorative 


work and may better be treated in connection with that. In 1948 Winge 
‘won the competition tor a large wall decoration ‘in the Aula.of the new 
Commercial College: in Oslo. After.a great deal of trouble, hesitation as 
:to thé choice of material and-a lot of technical experiments and failures, 
he finally succeeded in finishing the work eight years later. But this paintul 
birth has luckily left no trace in the accomplished decoration. The outburst 
‘of enthusiasm filling the crowded room on the day of inauguration, May 1 1, 
1956, convinced everyone present on that occasion that the artist's aim, to 
create “a directly. stimulating: effect”, had been reached, perhaps beyond 
hig own hopes, ‘There was no doubt that he had placed himself in the very 
first rank of Norwegian decorative artists. 

When Winge. faced, in 1948, this challenging task, he must have felt, 
‘inexperiencéd as he was at that time, much like a man standing at the 
foot of-a steep, almost inaccessible mountain which he has, after all, to 
climb. He has expressed how he felt at that moment in one of his most 
symbolic etchings, “Avalanche” (1949). A man has fallen to the ground 
from his work on a ladder: he has lost his tools and is surrounded by 
broken ‘stones. A’ bearded centaur is carrying a fainting woman towards 


him, while to the left two female figures, one of them holding a violin, are 
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standing close together, looking confidently into a far-off distance, o1 
niay we say into a hope-bringing future. They consequently represent the 
element of optimism in a situation elsewhere marked by catastrophe and 
collapse. But what about the centaur? Does he represent the mighty, 
irresistible forces of nature, forces which are eo ipso neither good nor 
evil, but in this case have been called forth through the catastrophe itselt 
to bring new life and strength to the broken man? An interpretation in 
this direction is advanced in a very instructive book about Winge, written 
by.the young art historian Jan Askeland (Sigurd Winge og hans dekorasjon 
i Oslo Handelsgymnasium, Oslo, 1956) and seems in fact to be very close 
to, the artist’s own intentions. 

Winge originally, had planned his decoration of the Commercial College 
as three separate comparatively ‘small figure groups placed beside one an- 
- ‘other on the huge fond wall of the Aula, crowned and combined on the 
top of the wall by a boat-tnieze, rather similar to his New York frieze. 
Later, When the figure, groups had grown together, the boat-frieze was: 
omitted. -[n- the group to the right we find again the two geniu from 
“Avalanche” together with a young man letting loose a carrie pigeon. 
Winge calls this group “Departure”, and his aim is, in his own words, 
‘to express through the youthful figtires a spirit of “courage and expectation, 
dream and illusion’. ; Ne 
Other motifs from the prints (and mosaics) are likewise found in the 
_two othe groups: the animal head from “Angel, Find Your Way”, the man 
‘and woinan froin “Dawn”, the sitting man from “Dancer”. And when the 
middle and the. right groups had been combined to create’ a more fluent 
rhythm, and the artist strove to find a ‘combining link also between the 
middlé and left groups, he developed in a new etching called “On .the 
Way? 1954) a mout whose two main figures, the kneeling woman gathering 
flowers and the man unloading his heavy burden, could be the appropriate 
‘missing link” of the decoration in‘ its final form. 

As we look at this decoration today, its origin in three’ separate groups 
is liardly perceptible, at least’ it is not ‘disturbing. ‘From the right end of 
the frieze where the movement starts with the tivo girls looking afte 
the pigeon, our eye is led first to the heavy central group, called “The 
Wealth of the Earth”: a man carrying a sheep over his shoulders, a woman 
holding a ‘basket full of fruit supported by -another man—the man from 
: =e the Wavy" —who at the same time sugecests and continues the direction: 
a towards the left: and a box helping also to support the basket, from which 
apples are ‘falling.copiously as from a hon of plenty., Behind these fioures 
there is a well; and-the man with the pigeon is drinking its water from his 
hollow hands. On the’ ground; finally,. the mysterious. figure with the 


horsé’s ligad is lying.oen his shield, beside him an open casket. from which 
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jewels and other precious’ objects are falling out. “One ntust .agreée with 
Xskeland when he sees this figure as a symbol of the false, illusory forces in 
contrast to the real wealth of nature. |” 

Phe well-balanced group to-the left is more simple. The ‘artist’s idea 
was here, as he put it, to express: man seeking man, the tension between’, 
human beings, understanding, ‘lovalty, love.” The two erect figures are 
meant to represent this-idea. The sitting man, holding in one hand an 
ancient marble bust on his knees, and with the other -hand pointing at ani 
old jar or vase, is intended to tell us in some way. that our, history, ow 
knowledge about ancient cultures, are founded ‘on excavations of pieces of 
art and other articles of merchandise—the spreading of culture, through 
‘trade.- ; ; 

This-old, wrinkled man sitting with his reliques from a distant past and 
thus representing history, the wisdom of old age, the retrospective mind, 
is a splendid contrast to the youthful group on the opp site’ side. But youth 
is also represented on the left side, in’the man and woman bending over 
their child. And behind this fine symbol -of the: family as the nu lewis 
of all human society the tree’stem, crippled as in SO many of Winge’s works, 
but with fresh shoots, tells about the victorious-forces of life. 

But’ no analysis can‘ after all explain the singular beauty, of this frieze 


as seen on the wall. Aside from the poetic conception and the -melodieus, 
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rhythmical display of the figures, much of the effect is due to the exquisite 
material. When the terms for the competition were published, the com- 
mittee, quite naturally in a “fresco country” like Norway, took this tech- 
-nique almost for granted, even if it would not exclude other possibilities. 
Winge, who distrusted the frescd as being too much exposed to the dirty 
atmosphere of a modern city, and who had in his career utilized solid 
substances:such as glass, stone, 4nd wood, suggested this time the use of 
colored plastic plates, a material which he had already employed, and which 
had in his eyes the most valuable qualities of great resistance and durability. 
It turned out, however, that it was almost impossible to procure a sufhcient 
quantity of plastic in post-war Norway, and, besides, Winge grew more and 
more interested in the warm, agreeable effect of ceramic plates, especially 
when used as here ia brick building. Thus he finally decided on rathet 
large terracotta plates or -tiles. (Incidentally, the sawing. of these plates 
witli their irregular forms created another troublesome technical problem). 
An elegant solution was found: through which the design was transferred 
from the-sketch to the wall. The different figures and groups were etched first 
on a, copper plate, from which prints were taken, and slides were produced 
from the ‘prints. By ‘projecting these slides on the wall he could easily 
draw the outlines in the right scale and in their proper place. 

The coloristic effect of the frieze is a pure joy to the eye. The plates in 
the naked parts of the figures are uncolored, only differently shaded through 
the baking; otherwise, they are colored by means of glazing. The whole 
frieze presents a beautiful display of cold and warm tints, the garments etc. 
being ‘mostly in bluish and gray tones, intermingled with vivid accents of 
purple and ocher. Above all, the. still-life of the fruit basket, the girl gather- 
ing flowers, and other details are splendid. The frieze looks like a radiant, 
finely wrought piece of jewelry on its white wall. ot 

Sigurd Winge is still a rather young man (about fifty), and surely we 
can expect many more: important works. from his hand. For the present 
he is busily occupied with othet decorative tasks, about which one thing is 
certain: we will again admire the work of an artist who walks his own 
lonely way, finding his own ‘solutions and never repeating himself, and vet’ 


stamping every piece of work with his own personality. 


Leif Ostby, Curator at'the National Gallery in Oslo, has written extensivel) 


on mode rn N orwegian art 








THE GUEST. 


By DAVID STEFANSSON 


r anslated from thre lcelandu hy lak bina ] hnson 


es Mt ST have lost your way and wandered? . 
-I knock at every door. 
Surely the guest is worn and we arv? 
I wander forever more. 
What is this urgen quest you follow >. 
Redeeming the spirit from fears. ° 
How long have vou offered men this’ blessing? 


For nineteen hundred vears. 


Have you some new and vital messagi . 
My gospel I preach again, 

What is your gospel most exalted? 
To love one’s fellow men, 2 

Do they extend vou aid or shelter 
Men vield to their own demands 

Do they accept the truths you teach them? 


Witness'my wounded hands. 


Are there no friends who tiles would serye you?’ 
The sufferers follow me. 

But those wi ‘are strong and self-re liant 
They ask to wait and sce. 

No offer of rest—or food and water?’ 
A _ of betraval and loss. 

Lord, O Lord—this burden vou Carry? 


"Wor rd tor another A ross.: 5 





HAZARDOUS 


The Early Post-Routeé 


By GORDON 





BITTER - January day: in 1880, 
eight boatmen set Out acrass 
uncertain ice towards. Grissle 


hainn, in Sweden, trom Ecker6é in the 


Aland their boat 


Islands. In 


were’ a 
passenger and the Stockholm’ mail. On 
hard. ice they pushed and pulled .the 
boat, in weak-ice they rowed it. Once, 


a man fell in thé water but ‘was tuckily 


saved: Towards -eventmng it began .to 


blow hard ‘and,.fearing a general break- 
up of the ice, the party’ turned ‘back.. 
But. they were too late and soon began 
to- drive“ helplessly ‘northwards, while 
the water in the. boat froze solid” and 


the 


wind carried 


horizontal-streaking ° 


snow across the chaotic 


sCa 
Lhe oars became too heavy to lift; .the 


men themselves became. coated with 


ice.” Vhey dared not sit still, vel it was 
almost imposstble to move At’ lasf 
they drifted ashore on’ a-rocky- islet, 
where the passenger and the ° worst 
afflicted men were laid together under 
skins -.aned clothing. After hours. the 
storm eased a little and ° the party 
strugeled-to the isle of St. Signild and 
were ‘taken in dy the. simple hostel 
However, G6ne man died and: anothet 


lost both limbs trom frostbite. 


All sul 
fered severely from frozen fingers and 
feet. Yet, when the storm finally ceased; 
the survivors carried on with post and: 
passenger and delivered both safely to 
Grisstehamn i 


Were 
despatches ot state? On did a rich re 


these men.carrying desperate 


ward attend the completion of thei 


rah wera saPre 


surtace 
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Across the Aland Sea 


r. J. IRONS 


mission? “No,” not ‘at all. They were 
post-peasants. Lhe ‘carriage ol travel rs 
Aland had 
been theiy duty, and, their forefathers’ 


and mails: across. the Séa 


duty, for innumerable years. Reward 


or dedication ‘has produced many m¢ 


teoric feats of heroism but. for stone-"" 


willed endurance a sense 


of. duty is 
needed above ,everything else. 

lhe actual written expression of the 
Swedish. post-peasants. duty dates from 
the reign of Gustav Vasa. The law then 
concerned only travelers, but when the 
Post Ofhice ‘was formed in 1636— tlhies¢ 


same farmers became ‘resporisible for. ° 


.the forwarding of postal packets. kor 


the: householders, of Grisslehamn and 
Eckero, thts duty included the carriage 


over the Aland Sea. 


Early in the 1700's a rota system was 


organized, 56 men of Ecker6é torming . 


seven duty-turns and 168 men of Vadd6 


on which island Grisslehamn lies 


forming 21 duty-turns. [The peasants 


in the hardest 


received 


used their own boats o1 


periods) horses and 


payment 
the 


Phe 


partly in relief trom duties to 


Crown and partly -in hard cash 


.cash, however, was neve considerable 


Ihe passenge ind post service thus 
provided was inevitably ‘lacking in 
many respects, and the frequent con 


plaints resulted an many schemes to 


pron ide state-owned post-cutters * be 
tween Grisslehamn and Eckero or di 
from Stockholm to Abo tn Fin 


Sach 


rect 


land eutters were used in the 


South Baltic more or less continuously 


T° Saeancrwars 
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HAZARDOUS 


However, the few occasions when such 


schemes came.io fruftion were short- 


The 


money—being 


lived. countty .was desperately. 


short of involved in al- 


most - incessant wars ‘during the seven- 


teenth and. eighteenth centuries-~and 
the Aland route ,gave no return in 
terms of ‘fares or freight. In any case, 


thie cutters had to be withdrawn during 
the winter and the much-abused peas- 
ants resumed their’ old responsibility. 
The wars caused direct interruptions: 
1741 


were 


of services at times: in 1714, 


and again in 1809 the Swedes 


ferced to evacuate the 


by the Russians, who .also burned the 


post-boats, Finally,-Finland-was ceded 


to Russia. and war did not cause any 


hold-up again, except once when dur- 
ing the Crimean War the Aland Isl: inds 
were blockaded by- Allied ships. 

-On the Finnish side, the post-peas- 


-ant system continued throughout the. 


‘nineteenth century, but-in Sweden the 


boatmen of Vadd6 were relieved of 


their duties in 1821° and conscripted 


naval boatmen maintained the, turns 
with boats built on the model of the 
peasant craft. The conscription system 


caused a lot of social bad-conscience 


because sO many inexperienced men 


suffered disability or even death during 


hard crossings. .The- local boatmen 
voluntarily returned—hired ona regu- 
lar basis by the State.. Their direct 
supervisor was ‘the * postmastel ‘at . 


Grisslehamn. 

\mong the postmaster’s other duties 
the 
Grisslehamn. Certain postmasters took ° 


was maintenance of ‘a hostelry at 
very kindly to this responsibility and 
hostelry was once described as the’ 
all Parish 


complained repeatedly that it was un 


the 


lowest’ in Sweden. 





a 


Aland Islands - 
and- these wére thoroughly plundered - 


. there was 


was possible to ‘sail on the ice 
racing 


course 


officials -- i 


CROSSINGS 


Oo 
Co 
~ 


State -ofhcial to 


In time, 


seemly for a run a 


er the 


requirement 
o provide refreshment was lifted, but 
and ré- 


then claimed’ 


postmaster 
ceived compe nsi ition for loss of revenue 
on sales of spirits. 

. The boats used by the men ‘ol Vadd6 


and ‘Ecker6 developed into a spec ial- 


ized kind. They had a sail of lug-type 
but with a boomed foot. The boats 
were clinker-built of pine, except fon 
.stem and keel, which were of oak. ‘They , 


double-ended and metal-shod on 
keel, 
bilge- keel on eithet 


were 


bows and while a 


. prominent 


side ensured that 


the boat: would not cant -too much 


when in the ice. Loose stones were used 
as ballast. Such a boat, now preserved 
in’ Stockholm’s Postal Museum, is 16: 
feet long and 6-feet broad. 
the hardest winters, 


During . when 


not too much wind, the post 


could be carried across the sea on 
sledges drawn by. horses. — ice- 
frée months * the. men rowed ¢ sailed 


across. But when new 


-ice was esac 


ol when the ice was breaking up they 


could only row as long as the ice gave— 


either-freely or forced by the boost of 


a man sitting on the bow and ‘tram- 


pling energetic: lly. When hard ice was 
encountered,.the boat was di agged up 
the ice and sledged along by two 


men be: iring on bow lines and the rest 


on 


of the crew manne stout poles laid: 


across the thwarts. 


Occasionally, ‘on 


smooth ice and with a good wind, it 
the men 


alongside » keep: ‘the. boat on 
That 


was very exhilarating work. W hen weak. 


reached 


and stop : heeling Over. 


ice was again, the bow men 


would crv out and ‘evervone tumbled 


inboards as the baat crashed down into 


the water. Sometimes a man ‘would fal? 
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through the ice and could easily disap 


pear for good if the ice Was in Move 
ment before the wind. ; 

Apart from~ the winter’ ice-boats, 
larger undecked boats of around 25 feet 
were used during the clea months. 
These ‘were also lug-sail rigged. I he 
State-owned ‘post-cutters that sometimes 
served - were, of course, much biggei 
ships and usually fore-and-aft rigged 


cutter or ketch—with or. without top- 


sail, and with two or three ‘foresails.. 


After the State ‘took over the service 


in 1821 there were uSually ome or two. 


cutters available at Grisslehamn, dur- 
They had 


crews of four or five men and cabin 


ing the summer months. 


accommodation for passengers. A tariff 


from 1806 is revealing of the quite ap- 


palling class-conscigusness of the age 
especially true in almost feudal: Sweden. 
For example: 
child of 


a servant, 1 rdr.go sh.; a 


3 riksdalers; a betté: 


rdr.; cra{ts- 
man, 1 rdr.go sh.; a child of such, 1 


rdr.; merchants, Italian persons, co- 


\ gentleman or his wife, ° 


folky. 1° 


t-cutter, miade in 1845 by ], a’. 


medians or suchlike,-2 .rdrg4 sh.; Jews 


and their wives, 4 rdr.; and (curiously) 


- a, COrpse, 5 rdr. 


Many of the - Swedish State ‘post-cut- 
ters were very beautiful craft, particu- 
larly those plying regularly jn- the” 
South Baltic {where schooners ,01 brigs 
were employed) and between land 
and .Gotland. Even the Gotland cut- 
ters could not always -maintain services, 
however, and then the local post-peas 


ants had to-assume the duty, just as‘in’ 


the Aland Sea Equally hazardously, too:: 


as in 1830, when two boats left Béda 
for: Visby. On .their 


second. day, they ran fast in ice which 


in Oland, bound 


was.moving north so fast that.it car- 


- ried them: past—though within. sight 


_of—Klintehamn. It was very cold. They 


abandoned thé larger boat’ and tried 
rowing, dragging, and. ‘pulking the 
smaller boat towards land. .The ice, 
swirled and cracked continuously ‘be 
fore the driving gale and the men suf 
fered much from wet and cold. On the 


third night,;.two men died and on the 
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YTLINJEN = MELLAN SVERIGH 


Yngve Hellstriim 


‘The only survivor of the Aland boatmen’s winter ice-boats is 
preserved in the Post Museum in Stockholm 


foHowing night another. The ‘tood was’ 


} 


‘gone and the boat so damaged that the 


survivors had to make a sort of ratt out: 


ofthe pieces. “They got ashore finally, | 


the seventh day, not on Gotland but 
on the Swedish mainland. ° Frostbite 
took .a severe toll of limbs; toes, and 


fingers. 


The solution to the communication - 


. tween - Stockholm and 


-problem m the North Baltix came with 


steam, but-1ot without much trial and 
error. The first steamer-posts were cal 
ried tO Finland by irregulat ships be- 
\bo, in the 
1830's, but ‘the, Finnish authorities dis 
trusted Sweden's suggestions for shat 
ing a regular ‘post-steamer. In fact, it 


was not until--1866, when the Swedes 
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S/S “Express” forging through the icé near Sandhamn. 
A drawing by G.. Brolineg. 


could already point to Carlsiind’ suc 
cessful Polhem on the Gotland route, 
that a committee was formed to exa 
mine the problem. Pn 
The committee ‘suggested abandon- 
‘ing Grisslehamn and trying 
Stockholm to Hango 
Udde—where no harbor then existed 


a winter 


service from 


but which was the point in southwest 


Finland nearest t6 the open, sea. How: 
ever, the authorities disregarded the 
committee, including its suggestions 
about suitable dimensions for a wintet 
in the Baltic. 


steamer The Postiljonen, 


of 12 NHP’ (not a misprint!) , 


went 
into service bétween Grisslehamn and 


.Eckero -in i870. The notorious winte 


of 1871 soon revealed thé stupidity and. 











short-sightedness of this cut-price at, 
tempt at modernity.” 

Simultaneously, a “more famous ves- 
‘sel had entered service between Stock 
holm and. Baltischport—from whence a 
_ railway had just been built to Lenin: 
grad. This: ship, Carlsund’s* Sofia, had 
been “Nordenskiéld’s expedition ship 
$2’ N.) 
and took him-later to Greenland. Even 


to Spitzbergen (she reached 81 


she was defeated in 1871—she sailed 


from Stockholm on December 17, 1870 
‘and did not reach Baltischport until 
May 12. 
~The 


pensable and, during: the 1870’s—the 


post-peasants were. still indis 
very peak -of industrial éxpansion, .in 
other fields» they carried more people 


at and post than ever before. But an end 


to this primitive“ business was, could 


only he, a matter of time. And the end 


was, hastened by a. fortuitous circym-. 


stance. ; 

Hang6 caught the eve of a group of 
Finnish bustnessmen. who—with 
nineteenth century's unshakable faith 
in the industrial magnetism of, rail- 
ways—constructed a line from Helsing- 
fers to the- desolate headland. They 
‘then ‘awaited the rush; but it was not 
shipping magnates, but creditors, who 
.tushed their office, and the Finnish 
Government: was forced to take over 
the rajlway and quay and, hopetully, 


to seek some employment “for them. 
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* Stockholm. 


the 


_trod the rotting quay at 


Events led to the acquiring of the 
Express, which ship should maintain a 


year-round service between Hangé and 


Express, built in Sweden to the de- 


sign of Robert Runeberg, a_ Finn, 


showed herself a remarkable vessel. 


Express was 141 teet long, 380 net tons, 


and of 400 HP. One must remembe1 





the previous isolation of Finland dur- 


‘ing winter in order to appreciate the 


degree to which her efforts captured 
the populat imagination. Often she was 
forced to discharge passengers and 
cargo on the ice some miles from their 
destination, and her limited power re= 
quired patient assistance from ice-axes, 
saws, .and explosives. Some winters, 
even Express was frozen fast. But she 
showed what could be done, and winter 
navigation in the Baltic has never since 
accepted the limitations of ice as in 
evitable. 

The early post route over the Aland 
Sea concluded officially in 1898. “The 
boats and cutters disappeared’ one by 
one and no more frost-rimed travelers 


Eckero, 


‘finis” was not written to the story until 


But 


1946, when a stone block was raised near’ 
Ecker6, sculptured in bas-relief by Emil 
Cedercreutz. One tableau shows an ice- . 
boat dragged by eight men; the other, a- 
woman holding a child and gazing out 


to sea. 


Gordon T. ]. Irons is a young English writer who makes Sweden his home. 


-The insights acquired as a navigating officer have aided him in’: 


about the, post-peasants of the North Baltic. 
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By HENNY HARALD: HANSEN 


J uivog Ui dloriag, qausai oq si 
larssuagq j 
(“A star appeared; thi whole 


world will be lighted up 


It was Christmas 1954. In the aud 
Danish. National Mu 


seum in Copenhagen this Greenlandic 


torium of the 


Christmas hymn was sung with such 


great feeling by vounge and ardent’ 
voices that the audience was indeed 
deeply moved. The singers were a 


group.of young people from Greenland 


who were staving at the Home fo 


. Greenlanders at Hellerup, near Copen , 
: -. skins, and one that covers both-.-arms 


hagen. They had offered*their services 
as models when the National. Museum 


planned to éxhibit ‘its Ethnographical 


Collection's various, types of dress and’ 


wearing apparel used by the peoples 


living along the shores of the Arctic 


Ocean.. Ordinarily’ when ‘exhibited, ° 


these garments are worn by the Mu- 
seum's wax figures, but on this special 
occasion they were to:,be used: by real 
people. Incidentally, some of the pho- 
tographs illustrating this .article (Figs. 
1 and 2) were taken at the time of the 
exhibit. And that ‘evening was to wit- 
ness ‘more than merely an exhibition 
of ‘wearing apparel of interest to eth; 
nographers; what made it notable was 


that in.a modern metropolis the dress 


of the Arctic was again worn by people 


whose 


_ancestors in Greenland - and 


' . e . 
more distant relatives on the coasts of - 


North America had created and ,actu- 
ally used this type of clothing. 


sav with a great deal of 


One might 


* justification that the classic dress ol 


Greece.and Rome was the most artistic 
ever invented by man! :Cloth that was 
neither cut nor sew n was merely wound 
‘around the body. One might simitarh 
state that th clothing of. the’ Arctic 
represents the finest ever created by the 
art.of tailoring, that ‘is, by cutting and 
sewing. 

The material used-in arctic wearing 
apparel .is, of- course, the skins of’ ani 
mals: But- usually fo animal skin can 
be used for clothing ‘without its -being 


specially ‘prepared. Making a suit of 


and.legs, ‘necessitates exact t cutting and 
the most careful sewing. One must use 
a thread that is alsé derived from ani 
mals and thérefore will not break’ when 
the skins expand as they becorire- wet 


dry. A 


thread made from tendons ‘and, sinews 


and contract as .they . become 
that- have been. split- and wound to- 
gether is therefore unsurpassed for this 
, purpose. The needle, formerly made by 
splitting small bones 6f birds but nowa 
days made of metal, is kept im a beauu 
ful needle-case and’ is the mast inipor 
tant implement of the. arctic woman. 
Skins are that 


Greenlanders hunt both in the-océan 


-gotten from animals 


and on the land. -From the polar bear 
-the Eskimos get the warmest furs ob 
tainable in the whole world: Seals also 
proyide very strong and pliable’ skins, 
which, 


however, are not qtrite warm 


‘enough during. the very, coldést parts 


The-skins of- rabbits and 


foxes are’ very light 


of the, vear. 
and extremely 


warm, though they are brittle and must 
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be handled with great -care. But the - 


besa fur, equally-strong, light and warm 
due to its special typé of hair, -is ‘de- 
rived from the reindeer. Moreover, 
' various kinds af skins of birds are used: 
these are chewed in order to rid them 
of tat and. fibres. All othe kinds ot 
skins, on the contrary, are scraped until 
they are clean and soft and are. then 
cut into the desired sizes .and shapes 


with a special kind of knife.’ 


Ihe treatment of the skins, cutting 


them and sewing them, are ‘tasks that 


require great patience and keep. the. 


wonien ofthe Arctic perpetually, busy 
“A hunter’ is What his wife makes him”, 
is d.common saying among the Eskimos, 
and this proverb refers above all to he 


work with the garments of the’ family. 


Ihe making of the clothes and taking - 


good care of them so that they are 
always dry and soft when they are to be 
worn, is almost a: necessitv."“It is theré 
fore more than admirable that the gar- 
ments, in addition to being serviceable 


to‘a high degree, also are the object of 


aftistic design and embéllishment. Art, 
tikes the form. of decoration, of the 


combination of variously colored Skins, 
and .the blending of certain types of 
skin with diffetent kinds of fur, which 


creates a-beautiful and rare effect. Dur- . 
ing the long winter, at the light of the 


oil lamp, in earthen huts or‘in snow ° 


huts, patient. women have occupied 


themselves with. needle and _sinew 
threads, with! pearls and differently col- 
ored pieces of skin. ‘With ammonia 
they eliminated the hair on, the skins 
to be used in the making of boots, and 
tanning at low températures brought 
about the greatly desired white color. 
And by boiling drift’ wood,: they made 
a solution which was used in dyeing 


skin strips red. 





eo 
wen 


II 

The clothing of the arctic regions is 
quite remarkable in that it merely con- 
sists of two layers but nevertheless is 
bittérly cold 


warm, endugh even. in 


weather. This type of clothing is, with- 


out exaggeration, the most functional 


‘and appropriate for its purpose in the. 


world. Without being too heavy these 


clothes give sufhcient protection against * 


* the cold: the reason for this, of course, 


is that they have been made according 
te the principle that isolation is the 
best way to Tully utilize a conductor of 
heat. More ‘ civilized people used the 
same principle when they build houses 


but not in the way they dress. In arctic. 


‘clothing the human body, as the cre: 


ator of heat, is isolated from the out 
side world by the air confined between 
the two layers of furs; the outer layer’s 
hair is turned outwards, and the hair 


ot the inner layer is turned in towards 


‘. the body. At the same time ventilation 


is also provided for, by the fact that 
‘the garments are so loosely. draped 
around the body that its moisture can 


be given off. Arctic 


clothing usually 


‘ consists of. two sets of fur hoods ol 


parkas, plus trousers and ‘boots, some-- 
times supplemented with extra shoes 
with douhle soles. Such clothes are sufh 

ciently warm even in the most extreme 
frigid weather, and this in spite of the 

fact that they weigh very little, espe- 

cially compared with our modern heavy . 
winter. clothing, Moreover, by being so 
light the clothes do not hinder the 

movements of the wearer. 

The aretic suit encloses the whol 
body, with the-exception of the face 
The-héad is covered by a hood, but it 
is not connected, as one might expect 


to the jacket at the neck. Through an 


_ ingenious design the réar ‘of the hood 
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is a continuation of the back of .the 


garment, while the sides of the hood 
are fastened to the front. This type of 
clothing isolates so well 
cold that it is even a safe place to keep 
newly born babies. Covered by the 
mother’s furs, the child usually spends 
its first years nestling against her back. 
Moreover, the clothing is so loose that 
the baby can be nursed without being 


taken out from behind the furs. 


Ill 
a serious fallacy to think 


the clothes used by the arctic peoples 


It is that 


represent an early or primitive stag¢ 
in the development of wearing apparel. 
It is not the conditions of life in the 
Arctic that have taught human beings 
to dress in furs and skins, but on the 
contrary, it is the very construction of 
this fur suit, whose. design and _ pre- 
paration are tremendously complicated, 
that has made it possible for man to 
advance to and live permanently in the 
and most 


northernmost inhospitable 


othe words, 


Eskimos 


been developed: as a result of their 


regions of the earth. Ir 


the clothing of the has not 


living by the northernmost seas, -but 
has been the very indispensable presup- 
position for their beirig able to settle 


there. 


lo corroborate this we will look at. 


a few men’s and women’s garments 


from different Eskimo tribes. We will 


begin with the only.Eskimo tribe which 


has utilized not only flint and slate, 


- reindeer antlers, teeth of walrus and 


but 


driftwood, also knew about and 


used a strange, irregular!s 
The thing 
about it was that it became soft when 


struck by 


shaped 


brown, “stone’”’. curious 


anothe1 that 


condition it could be formed into a 


stone, and in 


against the’ 


where 
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blade for the so-called “womah’s knife”, 
into hooks for salmon spears, into fish-- 
hooks, and many other useful things. 
The material was copper. But they did 
not know how to smelt it. This Eskimo 
tribe lives in northern Canada, around 
Gulf 


they ‘are 


Coronation and ‘Bathurst Inlet, 


and called the “Copper Es- 


In the wintertimé they hunt: 
seals and also build their characteristic’ 


kimos”’. 


snow huts. The men will stand watch 
at the breathing holes of the seals, ; 
patiently, for hours on end armed with’: 
a harpoon, the special spear of the 
Eskimos. It is only in the winter, how- 
ever, that the “Copper Eskimos” hunt 
seals along the ‘coasts for their. meat 
and for fuel for. their oil lamps.’ When 
summér comes, . they’ migrate south- -. 
wards across the frozen plains in order 
to hunt the great flocks of wild rein: 
deer which have been geing north in 
order to escape, the swarms of -mos- 
quitoes. The summer's hunts provide: 
the Eskimos with meat and also the 
wonderfully light and warm skins from 
which they make their clothing: The 


women of these “Copper Eskimos” aré 


indeed very efficient in the art of cut 


ting skins, especially-in combining the 
white and golden brown reindéer skiins. 
and also in decorating .the garments. 
with thin “pieces of -skins colored red. 
The man’s suit (Fig. 1) is characterized 
by the long fur piece which is a-con- 
tinuation of the jacket and which 
makes it look like one of ow modern 
full dress: Suits. . 


_The other man’s suit in- the same 


tllustration (Fig. 1, on the left) is worn 


Iglulik Eskimos who live 
both in the Melville Peninsula and in 
the northernmost part of Baffin Land. 
‘The word “Iglulik” means “The place 


The 


among the 


there ‘are houses”. suit 
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Fig. 1. On the left: A Greenlander dressed in a light summer suit used by the 
Tglulik Eskimos. On the. ris 


s 


ht: A Greenlander’ wédring a suit made of rein- 


deer skins firevalent among the Copper Eskimos 
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shown is actually a light underclothing 
or a summer garment, consisting of one 
laver of skins, with the furry side worn 
the body. As may be 


inward to seen 


from these two examples, the man’s 
outfit consists of a parka, trousers and 
boots, with an extra pair of shoes added 
at times. The trousers do not quite 
reach as high as the ‘waist but rest on 
the hips, a fact which makes it easier 
for the. wearer to bend his body, both 
down and forward. This is of some im 


Eskimos, 


sit in their sledges and when. they have 


portance for the when they 


to worm their way -into their slim 


kayaks, their very light vessels made of- 


wooden beams and covered with sead- 
skin. 
It ought not to be surprising that 


trousers are part of thé Eskimo men’s 


suit. That is, of course, the case among. 


so-called civilized people too, but 


among us the women’s apparel has 


been differentiated by almost always 


having been based on the skirt.. That 


is not true among the Eskimos. In their. 


case, the men’s and the women’s suits 


have been similar, in that every one 


wears trousers. 


The first women’s suit that we will 
look at, is used among the Eskimos of 
Labrador who live along the entire 
coast of this huge peninsula, The suit 
Fig. 2, on the 
which has been scraped until it is so 
unbelievably soft and pliable that it 
feels . like The 


downward on both sides of the head. 


velvet. hood extends 
It has been made that large because the 
suit is designed to-make room for a 
baby, too. The woman is seen kneeling 
in front of an oil lamp which has been 
placed on a wooden stand. The lamp 
bowl that has been 


is a flatbottomed 


hollowed out in soft stone. Such a lainp 


for cooking and for 


left) is made of sea!skin,’ 
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provides ‘not only tight but is also used 


_drying garments 
like stockings and gloves."'I he oil lamp 
is.the private property of the woman 
of the house, and if several families live 
together, each woman has her own 
lamp, her own cooking pot and drving 
slielf. And as all- good * housewives - 
should, she always ‘prepares in good 
time the main meal of ‘the day, the- 
evening meal, when her tired husband 
returns home from the hunt. 

Che woman on the right (Fig. 2) in 
hei pearl-studded holiday attire which 


like the other one includes trousers 


‘is acmember of the only tribe of* Es 


kimos who live away’ from the sea and 


do not fish or hunt the seal 


in: the 
ocean. It is also the only tribe of Es- 
kimes: who do‘not utilize the heat and: 
a large-size oil lamp but. 


light from 


have to be satished with a very 


small - 
saucer in which thé wick is dipped in 
the tallow from reindeer., The ‘women 
of, this tribe prepare the food over an. 
ope n fire, beside a snow hut in winter, 
and outside a tent in the summertime 

Khis tribe obtains’ its food supply trom. 
hunting the wild reindeer on the vast: 
tundras called. Barre n Grounds, west, of 
Hudson Bay, and. they have for’ this 
reason been named the Reindeer Es 

kimos. The woman on the’ right inp 
Fig. 2 wears, a summer dres§ made from 


reindeer skins, with the‘furry side in-- 


ward, and-the outside covereg with 
‘sumptuous pear! embroideries, the’ pat 


terns: of which show the strong influ 


ence of their né¢ighbors, the Indians of . 


‘the northern forests. A string of. pearls 


are attached to het headband,. and the 


women of .this tribe customarily wind 


pearlembroidered bands around the 


braids into whitch thin woodlen’ sticks 


have been inserted in-order? to make 
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Bicthe Melchiors 


. Fig. 2. On'the-left: A Greenlandic girl dressed in a sealskin_suit used by the Eski- 
mos in Labrador. On the right: A Greenlandic girl wearing the festival costume 


‘of the Reindeer Eskimos. 
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Fig. 3. A winter suit made of ! 
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ther ‘rigid and heavy,.-Truly anothes 
example of female vanity! ‘At the lower 
end of each stick, there has been at- 
tached. a tuft of hair.-And when they 
were attached ito a woman's head and 


covered with strings of pearls they have 


created thé illusion of a samptuous-and’ 


overflowing shock of hair. Quite often it 
must have been too late to find out the 
truth for the mar who was enticed by 
such a‘wealth of beautiful huir! 


IV - 
From tle Eskimos: of North -America 
we will direct our-attention to Green- 
land, - the’ northernmost fegions of the 


Danish realm. ‘Life among the Pola 


Eskimos, the human beings who live 
farther north than any one else, is de- 
picted in’ an exhibir’ if the Ethno- 
graphic Collection of the Nativnal Mu 
scum: The family in -this exhibit is 
shown’ .grouped ‘tround a dog. sled, 
‘which has been constructed of ‘yarious 
_ pieces of wood that have been cast 
ashore. by the ,currents of the Arctic 
Ocean. -The family is on its annual 
summer hunting expedition, on which 
their domicilé will bé the domeshaped 
stiow hut, situated aniidst glittering 
snew fields which. stretch out before 
The 
Polar Eskimos are constantly on the 


them as far as the eye can see. 


move, as long as the summer sun’ is 
circling above the horizon. They live in 
that part af the world where day and 
* night last for fow months. eath, where 
spring .is morning, and autumn ‘is the 
evening ‘preceding the long winter 
night. When summet is over, the family 


returns to their winter home, which, 


consists of a low’ stone hut covered with 


sod and earth. ‘The flat stones‘of the. 


roof ‘are replaced after having been 
‘taken away .in the spring so that sun 
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and wind can do a good housecleaning 
job during the summer. -. 

When the winter, house, like the 
shell of a turtle, encloses the entire 
family, the bear skins.are spread out 
on the stone floor and the oil lamp is 
lit. The long winter. night descends and 
only darkness hovers outside: The cold 
air, -is- kept out by ‘the ‘long narrow 
halkway whosé floor, lies lower than the 
floor ef the house proper and through 
which one has to crawl in order to get 


-to the rdom where .there is light and 


-heat. But although the house is primi- 


tive, the woman of the house (Fig. 3) 
is indeed well dressed. No less than ten 
blue fox skins have been used to make 
her short ‘trousers and the coat with 
the pointed hood, while the long boots 


The 


boots, which reach far above flte knee, 


are .nade of bleached sealskin. 


are characteristic -of the Gfeenlandic 
women’s dress. Even, 500 miles furthe: 
south, among their nearest neighbors, 


the West Greenlanders, the very same 


long women’s bogts prevail. 


V : 

In 1952 King Frederik and Queen 
Ingrid of Denmark visited Greenland. 
And among the many pictures taken 
during their’visit, there was one that 
above all aroused interest in Denmark: 
the one showing the Queen in a West 
Greenlandic dress. This dress is notable 
in more than. one way. It represents 


_ the meeting of the Greenlanders’ garb 


of skins and furs with various European 
textiles and colors. The original de- 
sign has been ‘preserved and includes, 
ot. course, 


trousers. The fur. jacket is 


‘lovse-fitting, and the boots are narrow 


and extend above the knee. But the 


‘parka, having no hood’and made from 


the: skin ol birds, is covered with a 
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King Frederik and Queen Ingrid visiting Gréenland in - 
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round - piéce. of woven cloth, below 
which there is a piece of silk which 
like ° 


which.’are red, and. ‘beautifully deco 


looks almost a belt. 


The boots, 


rated, .are attached to- the trousers, 


made of. select’ sealskin, and on which 


. there are red leather , strips on either. 


side-of a broad band of leather mosaics. 


Lhe 


ever, of the West Gréenlandic women’s 


most characteristic how- 


feature, 
‘dress is the circular pearl-studded col- 
“la that extends around the shoulders. 


Vhis West Greenlandic festival dress, 


however, is very seldom seen these ‘days 


due to the advances of technology and 


the general acceptance of modern 
methods of dress, but the principle be- 


hind it will live’on. This principle is 


‘that one’s clothing Js supposed to be 


skin, 


age for 


an. additional layer ol and is 


utilized in this atomic sports 


‘outhts and especially clothing for ayr- 


men and mountaineers. Today, high 


altitudes, terrific 


speeds and treezing 
temperatures require .the same kind ot 
Clothes that ‘made it possible for primi- 
tive man. to live on the shores of the 


northernmost oceans. 


Henny Harald Hansen ts a Research Associate at the National Museum 


in Copenhagen 
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THE INTERN. \TION AL GRADU ATE ‘SCHOOL 


-IN 


By NILS 


Second World .Wai a 


FTER -THI 

steady flow of American’ stu- 
i dents. have gone to Europe tp 
study. One reason for this is that uni- 


versities in the United States were. un- 
the 


put upon them by all the war veterans 


able tq meet tremendous demand 
who had their studies interrupted by 


the The 


they received 


war. generous grants” 
G.1. Bill of 
Rights formed the économic basis for 


their 


under the 


studies. Many European univer: 


sities Created special courses or schools, 
to meet the needs of the American stu- 


dents. "In Sweden the o the 


opportunity of attracting American stu- 


response .-t 
dents was the creation of the “Univer: 
sity Course for 
the University of Stockholm. 

This was the beginning of ‘the pres- 
S< hool for 
English-Speaking Students (IGS), ‘Pre- 
parations started iri 1946, and the first 


ent International Graduate 


group of students arrived in Stockholm 


1947 
coiteidin the 


in February, 

-From the 
the 
The 


Sweden-American 


carried on its-work under ‘auspices 
. of three institutions: 
of Stockholm, the 

Foundation, and the Swedish Institute 
Cultural Relations. And the 
bership of the board of governors of 
IGS 


three institutions.’ 


Universit, 


for mem- 


has been drawn from thése 
Each bod, elects two- 
of Stock- 
holm hz aS Very approp! iately a dominat- 
Both the * 


pointed by the University to supervise 


members, but the University 


ing position. ‘Inspector’ -» ap- 


rHE 


which | 


American. Students” at. 


jie has 
. Swedish 


interested in 
* curriculum 


\MERICAN‘SC 


STOCKHOLM 


ANDREN 

the scholastic standards of the Schooi, 
and the Dean of the School..are ex 
officio members of the: board: - 

“Since the. IGS started as the .“Un 


versity Course for American Students” 
its organization and scholastic program 
the 


the 


was, quite logically, already from 


outset “a conipromise betweer 
Swedish and American patterns of uni- 
Sull, 


c loser Lo 


versity studies. the curriculum 


comes much the American 


pattern than to the Swedish. Grades 


and credits are on the whole awarded 


according to American principles, and ; 


“credits” may thus easily be transferred 
frem Sweden: to the United States. 
During’ the first three years’ of the 
School's existence even its fees were 


‘almost comparable to those chatged by 


‘American -universitiés. The _ first eco- 


_ homik basis of the School was provided 


‘by fees paid by the Veterans Admin 
Gl. 
the 


istration for students. 
In 1947 


more comprehensive, than it is today. 


scholastic program’ was 
Apart from the intensive courses in the 
language, it 
the 


included: general 


courses in social sciences, in the 


humanities, and .in science. Opportuni- 


ties for further studies were offered 
all fields. This 


more of an experiment than a:definit 


- these was, however, 


solution, It soon turned out that a 


mainly 
And .the 
accordingly 


majority of the students were 


social studies. 
was altered 


I he 


riculum of the social sciences has since 


dominating position in. the cur- 
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A class receiving instructi 


then. been retained, although in recent 
years new possibilities for independent 
research by advanced graduates hav 
been opened in other fields. 
During the years up to 1950 the stu 
dents. were a mixed lot of undergradu 
ates and graduates. .Graduates wert 
preferred, -but'a degree was no condi 
tion for admission. ‘In 1950, however; 
the university course,for American stu 
' changed into the Inte 


dents -was 


national Graduate School for English 


Speaking Students. It was'an important ° 


change in several respects. It definitely 


estahlishied. the School as’ a graduat 


institution., Since then non-gradyiates 
have been admitted only in exceptional 
cases. The change in nanre also indi 
cated that: the-School was no longer to 
be exclusively ‘American in. character. 
(lready in the early days of the School 


the question had beer raised whether 


. *“* 
students of, other nationalities should. 


rHE INTERNATIONAI 


Sture-Foto 


yn in the Swedish language 


also be admitted. But until 1950 all 


students with one single exception: (a 


~Canadian) had come from the United 


States. Since 1950 the School has been 


an institution for English-speaking stu- 


derits from all: over the world. The 


‘American students still predominate, 


but in recent years students from other 


countries have attended in sufficient 


number to give the School a, really in- 
ternational character. Almost every cor- 
ner of the world: outside the Iron Cur- 
tain has been represented among out 
students. And we have found that a 
large group ol ‘American students .to- 
gether with a fair. number of students 
from other countries has on the whole 
been a very happy mixture. 
; and characte 


The .change in name 


of the School was basically a matter of 


_ survival. In- 1949 it was evident that the 
<2... 


‘flogding American’ and European uni- 


students, who had been virtually 


DATTA TR Cece gtnirt >Re 
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versities, were decreasing in number. In 
Eu- 


G.I.’s would have to 


order to. be able ‘to carry on, a 


ropean school for 


change its structure. Many schools did 


not and had to discontinue their’ activi- 
In Stockholm it was felt 


ties that ‘an 


international student was 


group Loo 
valuable a part .of our whole univer- 
sity life t lost without an effort to 


The 


include 


create a new basis for its surviyal. 


broadening of the School to 


students from all countries would add. 


the attraction of a truly international 
student body. The deciding factor, 
however, was the decision made by ,the 


Swedish Government to give an annual 
School. 


according to the 


grant to the This grant, given 


Swedish 


without any condition as to what is 


taught, covered about’ 65-per cent of 


the expenses of the School and made it 


possible to reduce the annual fee from 


500 dollars to 500 Swedish kronor. The 


fee is now 600 kronor (about 


but the Government 


grant 
creased with inflation and now 


about 80 per cent of the School budget.- 


It means, in fact, that all students at the 


IGS can regard themselves as holders 
of Swédish tuition scholarships worth 


2,,00 Swedish kronor (or about $500). 


Meanwhile the efforts to adapt the 


School to the 


needs of the students 


have continued. From an 


-edticational 
point of view the main: problem has 
been’ to offer 


suitable instruction to 


‘graduates of very different standing, 
from B.A.’s to Ph.D.’s 


‘come from practically all types of uni 


who range 


versities. (This, is, “in fact, a problem 


that ‘must be faced by all small schools , 


with -a 
he 


aimed at 


heterogeneous student body). 


meeting ‘the needs of the 


majority of students, who 


: Stockholim 


‘curriculum 


tradition - 


>120),, 
has in-- 


covers, 


academi 


mation 
und ° 
Swedish take thé 
‘sis and 
formal class instruction has alavays 


come to 
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after having ac 


quired their B.A. degree. For the benefit 


directly 


of highly qualified students, who want. 
io do more independent. research, the 
devote 


permits - them to 


more time to research and less to 
formal class instruction. 
Another problem ‘which certainly, 


must have .been naticed by 


many stu- 
dents at the IGS is the lack of adequate 
res iding, material in English. lo some 
extent this problem. was solved hy the 
strong emphasis.on the study of the’ 
Swedish But 


satisfactory, for 


language, this .solution 


was hardly quite lan- 


guage mastery came slowly to many 


students and was of no help for the 
social 


basic science 


first half of the 


instruction in, the 


academic year. In these 
IGS had t 


on.the classical method of giving both 


courses the o rely 


too much” 


factual material: and interpretation in 


the. form of oral 


And the 
mass of factuz al material often vate e only ° 


little 


instruction. 
time for ‘intérpretation. 


Gradually- the amount of reading 
mi terial has increased due to the efforts 
both of the 1GS 
thors and . publishers inside 
The 


instruction 


and vf: mterested’ au- 


and 


side Sweden. trme given over. to 


factual lecture thas gradu- 


ally been diminished, and as from the 


year 1958-59 the board and 


‘faculty have found it possible to change 


the whole .patterrt of study. Basic infor- 
‘will in, the 

books, 
struction wall 


-future be given 


through and .the classroom ‘in: 
in all other ‘subjects shan 
ferm of -seminar ses- 
seminars will-be 


The 


comparative 


sions. deyoted to’ 


and methodological analy- 
interpretations, -in Connection 


with the liters ture studied by the stu- 


dents and with research and matters of | 


particular current importance. -For next 


out-* 
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_ Students ¢ elebrate Christma’ with Swedish children 





* Students talk things over.in the lounze of the Student Union 
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year seminars are being prepared .in‘ 
the following fields. For ‘economists: 


“Economics of Social Welfare and Full ° 
Employment” and “Problems. of Nordic: 


and European Integration”; for politi-: 


cal scientists: “Swedish and Compara- 
ttrve Government”, “Comparative Ad- 
ministration”, and “International Rela- 
tions’; for social welfare. students: 
“Responsibilities of Social Welfare in 
the Modern Society”. ns 

In recent years the IGS has accepted 
an additional number of students for 
the Swedish language classes only, in 
order to equip them for studies at other 
Swedish institutes of ‘higher education, 


and research. In 1958 such classes’ in- 


Swedish for beginners started in. Janu- 


ary in addition to those scheduled for’ 


September. ; ‘ 
Since its start the IGS: and its pre- 


decessor have given one-year courses 


qualifying students for a diploma. £x- 


perience in past years have shown, how- ° 


ever, that many students would like to 
stay in Sweden to work towards a for- 


The 


mal Swedish university degree. 


difficulty has been that no suitable. 


Swedish degree has- existed. In order 
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. to overcome this difficulty.the Swedish: 


Government has’ approved the creation 
of three new university degrees, -Master 


of Social Science (M.S.Sc.), Master of - 


. Arts, and Master of Science. These de-.. 


grees can be awarded by: the University 
of Stockholm to students who hold a 


degree in their own country entitling 


- them to graduate studies and who have 


fulfilled the requirements laid.down in ° 
a-Royal Decree of September 13, 1957. 
The normal period of graduate, study’ 
for these degrees is about two’ years. 
For IGS-students who have completed 
the requirements of the diploma course 
this would offer an opportunity to get 
‘a Master's degree (as a rule an M.S.Sc:) 
of 


initiative 


after’ one veat further 


The 


degrees came from the board of the 


study * in 
Sweden. to. these new. 
IGS. It is our hope that.the degrees will 
meet the requirements of many foreign 


students .in the future and that it will 


. be a powerful instrument towards our 


steady aim to make the University -of 
Stockholm an ever better-center fer in- 
teynational’ studies and research—and 


internatiorial understanding. 


Dr. Nils Andrén is the Dean of the International Graduate School. Further. 


information about the 


School may be 


obtained from the International 


Graduate School for English-Speaking Students, University of Stoc kholm, 


Stockholm, Sweden, o1 The 


from 


{merican-Scandinavian ‘Foundation, 


127 East 73rd Street, New York City 

















Schleswig-Holsteinisches Landesmuseum 


A r¢ pic a of the Nydam Ship, built in Hamburg in 1936 


-THE NYDAM SHIP: 
ODYSSEY OF ‘AN EXHUMED ‘QUEEN 


By HEDIN .BRONNER 


MARSH IN Denmark, a bombsite ° 
in Kiel, a lake near Liibeck, - 


and, a castle in Schleswig—these 
far-flung and widely -differeint places 
are strangely related’ to one another 
in the story of -the: Nydam Ship. 
‘Though thousands come from “stronge 
strandes and ferne halwes’ each yeal 
to admire this relic at Gottorp Castle 
in ‘the city 


- ol - Schleswig, few realize 


what adventures it has been through in 


the nearly, hundred years since it was - 


- found. A mere view of it is, to be sure, 


rewarding enough; what endless , Tan 
‘tasies it can awaken, with its seventy- 
five feet ‘of ‘mastet craftsmanship 
achieved. 500° years “before the Viking 
‘ships of Oseberg and Gokstad were 
built! But to‘experience the romance 
of the Nydam Ship in fullest measure, 


the 


marshy 


one should‘ know the whole story of it. 

It was the 18th‘of August, 1863. For 
four years Danish archeologists under 
' direction of Professor Conrad 
had 
Nvdam 


from Dvbbel near the 


Engelhardt been ‘excavating the 


meadow -a few miles 


\lssund. They 
had beer finding hundreds of lron 
\ge, 


coins 


arrow-heads, spear-tips, swords,’ 


and similar objects, , evidently 
marking a sacrifice following some great 
victory. On this day:their work culmi- 


nated with the uncovering of a well- 


. preserved oak vessel over seventy-five 


teet long, lying parallel with the general 
northwest-southeast direction . of the 


‘marsh. It was soon apparent that this 


had been a_ thirty-oared rowing craft 


of whole, unjointed plank-length’, 


clinched with iron rivets and lashed to 











Gottorp Castle 


This old castle of the Dukes of Gottorp once belonged to King Frederik WII of Denmark 


and now houses the Schleswig-Holstein Historical “Museum. *In the’ annex: to the left 


lies the Nydam Ship ° 


the ribs with hempen cord. The planks 


‘had: come from. the 


loose stem 


and 
stern-posts, ‘Which in turn had fallen 
away from she keel-plank; the clinched 
ends of the rivets had rusted away;. the 
lashings between planks and ribs were 
dissolved; ribs had fallen in both ditec: 
. tions; the steering-oar had become de- 


tached; and the oar-locks had dropped 


away from the railings. It Was possible, . 


remains 
Nvdam 


however, to 


remove all these 


to Flensburg’ and to6 have the 


Ship re-assembled in the attic of ‘the. 


old court-house there by -New _Year’s 
1863-64. — 
According to the treaty of 1864 this 
became German territory, and the ship 
remained in plac« for some years, de- 


Spite continual efforts to find a more 


suitable hall. The location was admit- 


tedly unsatisfactory, not least because 


it could not be adequately guarded, 


and children were often able to clirmnb 


. aboard and play. In 1877 the, building 


was: to be torn down, and a Flensburg 


shipwright named Techant aas given 


the task of supervising removal of the 


Ship to Kiel, where a hall had béen 


prepared for it on the top floor .of an 
old university building, which became 
Alter- 


tiimer. Techant planned and executed 


the Museum Vaterlandischer 
the move well, having foresight enough 
to.stipulate that the dismantling crew 
from Flensburg should be on hand to 
receive and assemble the ship in Kiel. 
It was still not felt that the relic was 
however, 


suitably housed, 


and in the 





my quarters | 
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Hedin Bronner 


* The Nydam Ship in its hall at Gottorp Castle 


This beautiful sowing vessel, built in the fourth century A.D., has a maximum leneth of 
g 


about seventy-five feet. Note ‘that each strake is an unjointed plank from stem to stern 


1920's 2 riding-hall ‘adjacent ta the 
museum was redesigned to accommo- 
-date: the ship and other objects from 
‘Nydam. In 1925 the move to the new 
took 


mounting the whole ship in a wooden 


place, this’ time by 


framework, hoisting it through a break 


in the roof, and .lowerine it through 


the, unfinished roof of the new hall. 


Here it was carefully overhauled and 


Yemounted in accordance with the 


more advanced methods of the time. 
Phe old quec n had at last come to rest 

-in a worthy abode. 
In 192g fitting homage was paid her 


liv two 


visitors from 


Norwav—Professor *“ Haakorm 


and the. shipwright-antiquarian — Fr. 


distinguished 


She telig 


Johannessen, who now collaborated in 


making the first survey of the 


ship ac 


: the select 


cording to special scientific methods 
developed in connection with the fa- 
mous Viking ships at Oslo.’ Shetelig’s 
words of praise and admiration on this 
“The 


ship as a whole makes a deep impres- 


occasion have become 


classical: 


sion as a great and serious piece of 
work. Its whole aspect is one ol surpris 


ingly strong and heavy construction; 


and massive material gives 


the vessel-a mark of high quality. And 


indeed, the building of it demanded 


tremendous labor of human hands, 
which scarcely can be valued highly 
enough. ... As we made the survey ow 
Complete. results of the survey are to be 
found in Haakon Shetelig’s “Das Nvdamschift 
mit Zeichnungen und Berechnungen von’ In 
genicur Fr. Johannessen {et {roche gica 
. Vol. I. pp. 1-30. Copenheg Levin Munks 
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strongest feeling was one of mounting 
admiration for’ the amount of mental 
and manual labor that must have been 
required to bring such a ship into 
being at the time.’ ; 


When the 


pre macy in 


Allies achieved air su 
World War II, it 


that the 


was ob 
vious Nydam Ship was in 


danger. Situated near the 


wateriront, 


just across the bay from the German 
naval shipyards, the museum buildings 
were doomed, and the finding of an 
unexploded bomb in-the attic ‘of the 
Nydam Hall one day gave impetus to 
plans for removal of the ship. Encased 
in a framework of heavy beams, it was 
brought out through a hole in a side 


wall and placed on board a canal barge 


in Kiel harbor. Then it was towed 
through an intricate series of water- 
ways to the Méllner See near Liibeck, 


where it remained moored to one of 
the peaceful banks for ‘the remaindet 
of the war, guarded by a solitary at- 
‘ tendant who-lived on board the barge. 
. Periodically, the 
made inspection visits, to insure that 
all was in order. 

A visit to the site of the old museum 
in Kiel today brings realization of what 
Nydam 


would have 


happened to the 
Ship if it had remained there 
At the end of the war, with over 8o 
of Kiel bombed out, there: was no pro 
spect of regaining exhibit space ther¢ 
for years to come, and it was decided 
that a central museum ‘should be set 
up in the 


city of Schleswig ‘for the 


whole province 


Holstein. 
Dukes 
the Hitler 


hous¢ 


“Land’’) of Schleswig 
Here the old of the 


castle 


regime used as a garrison 
was taker over as the: Schl swig 


. Holsteinisches Landesmuseum, 


and the 


was towed through a 


museum authorities 


against 


-, narrow. 


of Gottorp—from 1853 through, 


whi h 
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adjacent drill-hall was remodelled to 
Nydam 


Lhe barge containing the Nydam Ship, 


house the whol collection. 


series of canals 


and lakes to the Baltic and 


brought 
into the long Schlei inlet to Schleswig, 


where there was only a short haul from 


the water to the new quarters. 


. A more fitting and attractive environ- 


ment for relic hardly be 


such a can 


imagined. The hall is light and: spa- 
cious. The, ‘ship stands with one side 
against a raised platform so that visi 


tors can study its entire 


interior .from 
end to end at close range—an ‘oppor 
that sorely misses in the 


tunity one 


great Viking ship house at Bygdd@y in 
Oslo. 
Most Scandinavian visitors’ are sur- 


prised to learn that the Nydam Ship © 


is of about the same length as the Gok-.- . 


stad Ship, because the rakish ends and 


slender profile of the former give a gen- 


] 


eral impression of smaller size. With, 


nearly twice the width and consider- 
ably greater ‘depth, the Gokstad Ship 
was’ more seaworthy and could carry a 
much larger cargo ol men and stores. 
Shetelig-explains that this was possible 
only because at some time in.the -500 
years between the building pf the two 
and ninth centuries, . 


ships (tourth 


respectis ely), northern ‘shipwrights had ° 


flat keel- 


plank 01 edge to give it a deep profile 


learned to set the formerly 


vertical stress‘ in heavy  séas. 


_ This meant that the profile of the hull 


itself no longet needed ,to be deep and 
It also made possibl the addi 
tion 6f a mast and sail, which are ab 
sent in the Nydam Ship. At the samé 
time, it necessitated an improyemenj 
im the attachment Gf the steering oar, 
in the Nvdam Ship is merely 


suspe nded loose over the starboard side 
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Schleswig-Holsteinisches Landesmuseum 


The Nydam Ship being moved from the Kiel Museum 


Encased in this framework the ship was moved during World War II from the museum 


front and placed on board a barge 


fo the water 
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but in the Gokstad Ship is secured to 
the hull (also or the starboard side) 
by means of an elastic withy. 

Those, who have the patience to 
digest a light dose of technical detail 
will be rewarded with the apprec lation 
of a suiking feature of craftsmanship 
in the Nydam Ship, namely the fitting 
and joining of the different components 
of the hull. The keel plank,, for exam 
ple, is rabbeted to accommodate the 
clinched edges of the bottom strakes, 
and tapers in width but thickens in 
depth towards both ends, which aré 
bolted 


tenonéed and into the mortised 


bases of the stem- and stern-posts. The 


eight planks which form the strakes . 


are also rabbeted. to provide firm and 


snug ciinching: and each 


from merely being shaved dowrr to rec- 


tangular form—has been meticulously 


carved down along its inside length to 


leave a series of sturdy lugs, to which 


the nineteen ribs are attached with 


hempen cord. And the’ rails are so cut 


as to-leave a thick flange at the upper. 


edge, giving an added touch of strength 
against lateral and longitudinal stress. 
-No wonder Shetelig and Johannes- 
sen felt “mounting admiration for the 
amount of mental and manual labor 
that must have been required to bring 
such a ship into being at the time” 
These basic details of construction 
were in fact so adequate to their pur- 
pose that they survived radical changes 
in the design of hulls over the next 500 


years. That lashing rather than bolting 


plank—far 


vere 
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ol strakes to rébs was a perfected tech: 
nique and rot a transitory stage. of 
development, for: instance, is indicated 
‘by the experience of the men. who. 
sailéd the famous ré plica of the Gok- 
stad Ship trom Norway to the United 
States In 1893. They found that the un- 
matched, suppleness .and flexibility 
achieved through this system gave the 
hull a rare combination of speed and 
seaworthiie SS. . 
The Nydam Ship is the only complet 
representative ot an impartant stage in 
the, history of shipbuilding,’ standing 
midway between the curious Hyort 


spring Boat (ca. 300 B.C.), with its pro 


‘jecting ram-like keel ends, and the Vi 


king ships, with their proud and elegant 
lines. It is frequently -mentioned in 
illustration of various technical points, 
and it is therefore surprising how few 
people outside of Schleswig-Holstein 


are even aw f its present location, ° 


As crecenti, 1950,. Brégger and 


Shetelig’s authoritative work- on. the 
Viking ships erroneously mentioned it 
the museum in 


as “still existing. in 


Kiel” 


The visitor who loses himself in the 
quaint beauty of -Schleswig and does 
not find his way to the Nydam Hal] at 
Gottorp Castle will miss one of the 
richest experiences that can be offered ” 
the student of Western civilization, 


rA Ww 


Vikingeskd pene 


Haakon 
deres Forgjengere og 
1950 
graphic plate at end of book.) 


Brogger and Shetelig,. 


Etterfo 


Oslo, Drevers Forlag Sixth photo 


Hedin Bronner is the Director of the “Amerika Haus” in Cologne, Germany. 
This is the second of two articles he has written on Northern antiquities -- 
in Schleswig. ’ 








MINERS COURAGEOUS 
The Story of Bergman Ole Johnsen Jamt 
of ‘the Roros Coppe Mines 


By 


Translated from the Norwegian by Anne Tjomsland 


I 
r WAS spring im the year 1869. 


Three -miners were working a 


lode in the Mugg Mine at Roros in 
east central Norway.: They were Jamt- 
Jo, 
. could trace his ancestry back four hun- 
dred the Refsund 


a powerful fairhaired* man, who 


vears, to Plains in 


Jamtland, where his forebears, culti- 


“yators of the soil, 


blacksmiths, gun 
smiths, elk hunters, had lived out their 
lives as pe aceful men and women. With 
_Jamt-Jo were his .two sons, Ole and 
Per, who had German blood in.theit 
veins, for on the distaff side the fam 
ily had originally come from Saxony. 

The .miner John Olsen’ Jamt had 
cleared a little place -in the valley of 
Rugeldalen on land set aside for mine 
Sand 


was written in Goth 


workers. “Tronddalen — elle 


kje2rnen Nordre” 
letters on the deed, a document signed 
and sealed with black wax by both the 
sheriff and the 
behalf of 


realms, Oscar I.- 


Justice of the Peace, 


the king of the’ brothe 


John, his wife and oldest son-Olkk 


the time; 
shack 


and cooked their meals under the open 


two vears old at 


chinky- birch the first summer 


sky, their cookstove being four stone 


slabs arranged on the ground. At the 
“time this story, begins, Tronddalen was 
already a respectable mountain fara. 
the 


had 


I'wO cows Stood in their stalls in 


‘stone shed. Olava, Ole’s wife, 


on 


slept in a 


‘JOHAN FALKBERGE1 


hauled the stones on a sled from a pit 
on the other side of the lake. On light 
spring nights and during time-off Ole 
piled rock upon rock until Tkonddalen 
had 


cabins also had been built. 


its barn. Two low-raftered leg 
The timbe1 
. had been bought at the coppel works 
Roros, the 


hauled 


in mountain and 


town, 


twenty kilometers 


along a 
rugged, hilly road. In addition there 
was a stall, a havbarn, and a cook-house 
of flagstones! 


At that time a working day in the 


mines was twelve to fifteen hours. On 


one job Jamt-Jo and his gang slaved 


eighteen hours in one. stretch, 


strug- 
eling until they tasted blood in then 


‘mouths. This forced speed was due to 


a desire to make a good showing the 
next dav ‘when the mining engineet 
and the master miner were coming 


with their measuring rod. When, like 
raving drunks, a couple of the miners 
stumbled into the mine barracks, Jamt 
the 


Jo made for 


food chest, pitched 
into a piece’of hardtack and crumbled 


it in his hands, while his comrade 
slumped across a bed a long time bes 


lore-he was able to eat. 
The 


called for superhuman efforts. And a 


struggle for existence at times 


family constituted a platoon—as in ac 
The .head of 


dovn 


tual wartare. 


hold 


casualties 


the house 


where 
did 


_ her stint at home in the miner’s cabin, 


went in the mine 


were greatest—his wife 
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sometimes freezing, often being on 


short rations: the girls stayed with her, 


and thé sons pulled on their miners’, , 


jackets at the age of seven. Everyone 
performed heavy labor exceeding his 
strength. It was indeed an Egyptian 
slavery, but despite’ it all they possessed 


a remarkable hope in life, in God, and 


in the good and _ all-wise providence. 
In their inmost souls lived Israel's 
dream of Canaan, the land flowing 


with milk, and honey. And their moun-- 


tain home, the little house of clay: and 


gray stones and sunburnt pine, and the 
erass growing green around it, was 
both a kingly mansion in their thoughts 
and a humble fireside for the happi- 
ness which can’t be bought for money. 

Under the rafters in the living room 
their first memories took shape in the 
light from the fire on the hearth and 
from the sun shining through buckled 
window panes on the juniper-strewn 
floor. ; 

And 


there, right there—the was 


a 


eve 


to close in the long sleep when the last- 


grain of sand had dropped down in the 
owned an hou 


Lhe 


it with him down into the 


hour-glass. Every one 
carried 

He 
And 
then 


glass in those days. miner 
mines. 
turned it when he fired his mine. 
if the did off 


according to ancient law and-custom 


blast not come 


he should not “go neal the place be- 


All of 


them carried the hour-glass allegorically 


fore the sand had run down”. 


in their theughts. So far and no farther! 

It circumscribed life's limit! ; 
Ihe three men in the Mugg Mine 

were like other miners adjusted to.an 


- existence regulated by these unwritten 


‘but unalterable laws. It did not occyr 
to them fo gripe about it, unless the 
. pay was so small that they stood in 


danger of both starvation and _ fore- 


_no king has ever defended 


- ricade 
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closure. Then the, mighty 


Jaint-Jo 
might curse a little and shake a black 
fist under the nose of the master miner; 
perhaps as much from, stern neeessity. 
as in wrath. He had to fight for Her, 
Probably 
his realm 
than did 


homes On 


the-children and the- home. 


and throne ‘more valiantly 
thiose bergmen defend thei 
the vast barren reaches around Reros 
mining town. “Be it-ever so humble” 
in their homes their lives and happiness, 
were anchored. 

\t that time holes for blasting were 
drilled by hand. They stood there ham- 
mering—Jamt-Jo by himself, the two 
sons together. Per lield the bit and Ole 


hammered. They ‘were 


powerful men 


and elastic as willows, but did not com-. 


mand the enormous strength of their 
father. 

Ole shall occupy the center of this 
chronicle, because he was destined fo — 


bear’ the. heaviest cross, and bore it 


as 
a man and a hero throughout a long 


life. 

He stood there in the smeke from 
the pine torch, hammering and ham- 
mering hour after hour in the same 
position, his eyes glued to the shiny 


star on’ the bore-head. 


\- hundred, a 


thousand, many thousand . strokes 


echoed under, the hanging wall, regu- 


larly and accurately the ham- 


sledge 
mer swung up and down beside the 


like 


which he 


stone wall a pendulum. The’ bar- 


on stood demanded 


sweat, sweat, and more sweat, some 


times blood and at times even life itself, 

What might the young bergman be 
stood there? We do 
not know. Perhaps he looked forward: ’ 


thinking of as he 
to better days and amother calling, for 
he was uncommonly gifted. 


Before he was eight years old, cat 
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‘rying Luther's Catechism,, slate and 
slate * pencil in his knapsack, he had 
‘been sent, to the elementary school. 
He had already ploughed through most 
of “Kramer's Large Arithmetic” which 
it is unlikely his teacher could have 
thanaged to get through without 
‘trouble. 

The miners had. a reputation of 
being experts in arithmetic: It was not 
unusual to see them 


after .work sitting in front: of the 


blazing hearth, a piece of slate across’ 


‘their knees, enjoying a match in solving 
fractions. One of the most capable was 
said-to be Jamt-Jo’s son Ole. 

He was called in to help the mastet 
minel 


with the monthly accourts—not 


because the latter was unacquainted 


with ‘numerals and “ciphers, but Ole 


saved him a great deal of work, en- 


abling hii to, sit‘in front of the stove, 
to gaze into the fire and enjoy a plug 
of tobacco. If the mine ever needed an 
“extra accountant, he knew now’ that 
. Ole, was a- natural for the job. 

Ole’s’ feeling: for the. past arid his 
‘ability to enter into the spirit of a story 
. or event-must have developed early. 
his inherited gift in time made him 
an outstanding teller of tales. Years 
‘and dates once heard or read remained 
nailed down in his memory. In -fact, 
he could ‘not understand how anyone 
could ‘make mistakes ,with numbers. 
i numeral.is a: numeral’, he used to 
say. His pedagogic gift, and mathe- 
‘matical bent 


everything he undertook to do. Eve 


since his seventh year, when he waded . 


he had kept alive 
Klzebu 


Seminary and become 4a: teacher. This 


through “Kramer”, 


"a tremendous’ dream: to entet 


unheard-of dream was not colored by 


vanity or ambition, for such traits were 





in the evening - 


- the 


cost sO many a mine1 
became dominant in: 


foreign to his nature. The real motive 


was rather his thirst for knowledge, 
scholarship, and wider horizons. 
Numerals and ciphers—and the books 


with the 


printed word—contained 
lasting values which had to be acquired 
through industry, hard toil, arid above 
all, accuracy. A wrong answer to a 


was the 


problem in arithmetic most 


useless thing in the world; a commu- 
nication without a date was of no serv- 
ice to history. 


That 


brother, and his father were working in 


spring day when he, his 


mine, he probably dreamed the 
ereat dream of his childhood, without 


really believing that it would ever come 


“to pass. Where could he raise the nec- 


essary sum: tor a two-yeal course at 


Klzbu? His father still owed 200 specie 


dollars on the homestead—borrowed 
from a relative who had money but 
was particular about the interest. 
There were also smaller debts. No—the 


road to Klabu was blocked. 

And 6n that same day fate intervened 
and in one fell swoop rubbed out the 
dream. A blast, a flame, a thund rclap 
reverberating under the mine vault: it 
all happened in a second! 

: It was close to noon; the drilled holes 
were wiped dry with a rag’ fastened to 
the plunger, then filled with powder, 
a pine stick—charged with sulphur 


to serve as a fuse—was inserted, and 


the clay-tamping was begun—which has 
Ole held 
the ignition pin and Per hit with all 


his life. 


his might. The rule was that only one 


blow should be struck after the one 
who held the pin had yelled: “Halt!” 
-Per forgot and hit twice. And the 


charge went off. The shower of stones 
and flaming powder struck their faces 


and hurled them against the stone wall. 
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I] 
In the light spring evening two 


horses came trotting down the road 
from the Mugg Mine. Thie brothers lay 
bundled in hay, each in a, cutter, pale 
and bloody. Ole’s face was powder 
burnt beyond recognition, a jawbone 
broken, the left eye completely torn 
out and the right eve blinded. Per was 
not quite so badly maiined. 

At sun-up the next morning the bere 
men carried the two brothers through 
the gate of the Mine Hospital at Roros. 
It was like an army field hospital— a, lit- 
tle half-dark room with two small win 


dows and beds filled with straw alone 


the walls. A stretch at this hospital 


was considered by the miners a torture. 
Here the brothers were exaniined and 
dressed by the mine physician. Ole was 
that he 
Pei 


told that he might some time in the 


at once given ‘the bad news 


would never see again, while was 
future be able to. read 
books. 

It was a Sad spring for the 
Rugel Lake. The 
sister, Gunhild Johnsdaughter, had to 


the big type in 
devotional 
family at voungest 


lead Ole every dav to’ the shore of the 


lake where he could sit on a stone In 


the sun and listen to the waves lapping 
the beach and the cuckoo calling from 
the hillside. In the eternal night which 


had overtaken him he was 


reach the light and the voices-of nature 


through his other -senses, and to see 


with’ his inner vision into the 


worlds of thought. He now glimpsed - 


a new light, a 
all-wise guidance. His reverent mind 
and childlike 
the torch which hereafter 


faith and assurance be 


came would 


cast light on his path. He knew that hls 


stumbling feet and groping hands would ° 


not be forgotten by Him. With this 


‘lake, and listening to the 


miners’ 


trying to 


wide. 


wonderful ‘star: .God’s 


he accepted his fate without 


conhcence 
compfaints. No bitter words. Handreds 
before him had lost their srght in the 
stalls and tunnels of the mines. . 
‘Early one summer morning as Ole 
Was Sitting’as usual on the shore of the. 
waves, he- 
heard light and cautious steps. “Hy re- 
cognized the toottall ves, It ‘was 
Maren Vongraven, a young girl from ee 
Alen. She held hei apron in’ front of 
her .face to hide hei tears. What the 


two of then. talked ‘about that morn- 


. Ing on the shore of the lake nobody 


_ knows. They probably said very little. 


She went away as she had come, sob 
bing behind the checked apron. "He 
remained, saddened and lonely, with 
ho offended pride—he was only a poor 
forsaken human beirig with a shadow 
over the vaulted brow. oy 

She had danced with him So many. 
times, smiling -and happy, when. 
Sulhus-Ola’s fiddle called: on with the 
dance! Now they should no more step. 
out in the polka, no more walk hand: 


i hand on the path through the birch 


-wood in’ the ~light and ‘cool -spring 


night. ‘hey never saw each other again. 


‘Two. years later she died of tubereu- 


losis. 

The mine physician advised Ole to 
consult a specialist in Trondhjem. The 
right eye showed signs of- improvement, 
and “perhaps an -immediate operation 
or some special medicine might give’ 
him sight enough, to‘walk by himself. 


When they came to Trondhjem’ and 


the doctor had examined Ole’s eye, he- 


vave him: his findings and decision: 
“You will. get back one-fourth of your . 
eyesight, that- 1 dare promise; no, no 
more than that, but that much God 
will grant you.” * 


Dr. Kindt*was the specialist’s- name; - 
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he had later said to mine physician 


. Stengel that it had been difhéult for, 


him to keep his good Samaritan prom- 
‘ise to Ole ‘Johnsen Jamt. 

Ihe inflammation and the pus in the 
empty socked had affected his right eye. 
The doctor, however, had been able to 
check the inflammation by the use of 
a potent fluid, expressly ordered trom 
Germany. Three drops of this fluid 
had to be dropped into the eye every 
fGurth day for the rest of his life. 

\fter one-and-a-half, month ‘in the 
hospital Ole returned to Rugel Lake. 
He now 


could between 


differentiate 
night and day and Little by little light 
“gained on darkness. By autumn of that 
- year he could see his sister’s white kei 
chief 


Olk 


at ten paces. 

now armed himself for the next 
‘battle. His visjon was still too poor fon 
hiny to join his father and brother in 
'" partnership at the mine. Least of all 
would he be a burden on his family. 
-He ‘applied to the Mine Bureau for a 
_ pension, and later was granted a 
monthly invalid pension, totalling 156 


This looked like a siz- 


able amount, but was hardly enough to 


kroner a year. 


live on by itself. 


A life in idleness 
. seemed to Ole quite’ unworthy ota 
in his best 


man He had started 


work early. It is told that the first time 


years. 


he went to the mine he was,so small 
and thin that his mother had to go with 


him part way to carry his rucksack. 


\ tremendous will to work charac 


‘terized the race. They had literally’ 
wrested their frugal bread out of the, 


‘ ore-bearing’ rock, ever since the time of , 


the first German and Swedish speaking 


fire-setters and stone-breakers—mor¢ 
than other folk mighty in anger and 
* .strife—and soft .as a child toward the 


‘ weak and helpless. 


There is no storm on this earth that 
a mountain im its lofty majesty cannot 
resist—als@ in this way is a miner like 
the mountain. And Ole like the others. 
No—he would shift for himself! 

His sight’ was no better, but he was 
getting used to that. Only a fool would 
sit and wait for what never came to 
pass. He remembered a parable from 
St. Matthew the wicked and 
slothful servant who received only on 


talent 


about 


from his master. 


Instead of in- 
vesting it he tied it up in a kerchief. - 
Ole, 
forehead, 


taken back 


evidently being 


“I received five talents”, 
holding his hand over 


“but 


said 
the 
the creator has 


the 


now 


one talent, 


idea 


- that I should try to get along with only 


four!” 


Metals and ores of all colors he had 
to leave to others. Now he would clear 


the ground of 


rocks and 


roots, dig 


ditches, sow and harvest! And subdue 


the earth! 
III 


\ couple of rifleshots north of the 


valley of Tronddalen there was a de- 


serted mountain farm, once occupied 


by one of the lumberjacks working for 


the copper mines. He had cut the trees 
down to the ground so thoroughly and 
left thé place so bare and windswept 
that men and beasts pined away and 
left. For hundred 


serted place lay 


two the de- 


The 


long ago, 


years 
there, 
buildings had rotted 


waiting. 
away 
the foundations overgrown with. stiff 
No one knew 


vTass. 


the the 
last occupant; only the name “Ratvol- 
den” ‘escaped oblivion. 


name of 


One morning in the autumn Peder 
Rugelsjoen heard the ring of a crow- 
bar as it struck stone over at Ratvolden. 
And 


knees swinging the axe-hammer. 


he,saw a man standing on his 
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“If that isn’t Jamt-Ole!” Ne called tq ~ 


tried to look across 
“Ol 


his wite while he 


the lake through the birclt trees 


vel 


is for sure trying to learn how, to 


ly ' 


ahead again, he is 


Evening alter evening Peder .went 
over to visit his neighbor, and-they sat 
dowr to talk about the mine, the sumps, 


_the shaft, and life at the 


‘brought © books and 


Ole 


Sometimes he 


read aloud while listened. ‘At such 


times it seemed in a way that his sight 


returned. He saw-everything in a sharp 


“and clear light.*so that whether h¢ 


walked to or from Rugel Lake he fon 
goi that every step he took was a-step 


in darkness. And in the, dark: autumn 


nights, among the silent trees on the 


slopes of the lake, Peder ,would stand 
and listen to the 


on his home, 


wa\ listen as -his foot 


struck the frozen -ground—now he 


} 


missed—now the shoe-sole hit the gravel 


on the road, now he climbed the steep 
hills in march tempo- soon there was 


silence and he was Von 


The sweet and charitable Ragnhikl 


Embretsdaughter Rugelsjoen probably 


| 


had to make many extra tallow candles 


on account of Ole. But she sat smiling 


and happy between the fire on the 


hearth and the molding bucket, dip 


pifig and dipping the wicks into the 


melted tallow, without it ever ocurrineg 


} 


to her that she was .performing an 


angel’s deed on earth. 


\n incident cemented forever the 


friendship between Ole and Peder, On, 


a spring day at the end of May Ok 


crossed *Rugel Lake on.skis; the ice was 


getting soft and. was quite dangerous 


but it held until he came ‘close to the 


shore where it barely 


had 


gave way. He 


time to call ‘for help before he 


went straight to the bottom ‘between 


barrac ks. 


“Ole ‘went 


footfalls of his friend ~ 
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the ice floes.: It was very .deep near 


the shore but hé shot up almost im 


mediately “as ‘he carried an, empty 


wooden kee on his back. He 


tp catch. hold of 


was able 


a large chunk of ice 


‘and called again. Pedey heard the cries 


for help, grabbed a long leather: rope 
and threw it out to Ok 
_"“Now take a* good 


v hold 
hands,-Ole!’ 


was called frony the shore. 


with both 


time and. 
back he held on to- 


with his left hand. 


‘down a second 


when he now shot 
the rope 


} 


Peder began to haul him in, slowly 


and carefully. 
“Hold 

life!” 
Finally Ol 


that Peder gor hold of 


on! Hold on! Hold on for 


came close enough sO 
his clothing and 
hauled him in. Ole’s strength was be 
ginning to vive way, and all hevnow 
wanted to do was to’ lie down among 
the stones When he came to his senses 
and ‘got'the icy water out of eyes and 
mouth he held-on to Pedet s‘hand and 
greatly moved he said: “Next to God; | 
thank you!” . — 
Frem that day on they wer insepa 
rable. ag 
IV . ; 
In spite of'his | indicap Ole became.a 


skilled and. efficient workman. .He ap 


plied for and received state employment 


i 


.at the Storen-Hamar railroad construc 


tion job, and.when they started making 


the road-bed he was. able to hold his 


own against the toughest railroad con 


struction gang 


.His outstanding fairness and great 


ingenuity made him-a favorite. There 


. was _prol ably no one in that rough, 


hardworking crew more ‘beloved than 
Ole. He 


the least bit of harm to’ anyone. And. 


was. always anxious not to do. 


his-word was law—alwavs to be -be- 
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lieved. “It is absolutely true people 
used to say, “because Jamt-Ole has said - 
it.” Whe nthe earnings for making the 


laving the culverts were to 


road-bed o1 
be calculated, all they did was to give 
him the measurements—and his result 
‘clicked to the penny. ; 
On Arvedal 


ethers once had a snow-shovelling job 


the line he and twenty 


along a 2,000 meter stretch, of varving 
widths. and heights—a rather compli 

cated affair with detailed specifications. : 
\s there was a terrific storm it was im 

possible to get ‘out pencil and paper, 
the asked—half jok- 
Ol figure out his 


head how much was caming to each 


and so foreman 


ingly—if could in 
man..- 

“Wait a bit now until I get a chaw”, 
said Ole ‘and smiled—‘“‘and I believe I'll: 
have it by and by:’ 


He 


wind, leaned on his shével and _ cal- 


turned his back ‘to the north 
‘culated—it seemed that he stood there 
and recited the figures by heart. And it 
.did take the 


thing was‘cut and dried. 


not long before whole 

Ole was my mother’s oldest brother 
and my first teacher. When I.was five 
years old he. taught me how to read, 
in.this fashion he took an_ issue of the 
Gang o1 Norske 


othe 


* hewspapel lerdens 


Intell 
He could barely make out the letters in 


\BC 


venssedler, or. newspapers 


an 


the titles, and .used them as 
hook. 


In the fall of 1886 Peder Rugelsjoen 


old. 


a long time. 


He 
An old injury 


died, O41 years had been 
ailing tai 
to oné of his legs had become more and 
troublesome. 


talk 


but’ Peder would have none of it. He 


more Che mine physician | 


began to about an amputation, 
was getting along in vears and-felt the 


‘end drawing near. A long and strenu- 


‘hus-Ola tuned his fiddle, Ol 


-Peder’s oldest daughter, o1 
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ous working day must sometime take 


an end: now or a little later, it 


God's 


During 


Was In 


hand. 


the last months Ole 


practic illvy every day to stav with his 


H« 
the 


Callie 


would 
bed 


from the scriptures or words of comfort 


friend. 
ol 


sit on a footstool in 


front and 


re pe at Passages 


catechism 


child- 


hood. When Peder was not suffering 


and consolation from the 


committed to memory in thei 


too much, the conversation turned 


Lo 


former days at the mine, 


to the berg 
men who had passed on, and to the 
master, miners at Rugel Lake. 

Peder died on a Sunday evening. The 
birch trees stood black on the slopes, 
fens and heaths stretched out in a gray 


sky 


with silvery clouds over the mountains, 


nronotone, the arched overhead 


with "glimpses of pale sunlight. Ole 
Lhere« 


were no tears in his unseeing eyes, and 


Caine home deeply saddened: 


_his.searching feet stumbled more than 


He 


and lonely. 


had felt forsaken 
With the passing ot Peder 


usual. nevel 


SO) 


Rugelsjoen a sturdy and reliable sup 


port. had been snatched from his hand. 


And Ole- Johnsen still was to live 


twenty-five ve almost a 


He 


unde 


ars veneration 


slaved in silence and_ re 


ada d 
him 


bad. When the 


signation 


the burden. Lile had 


allotted to 


-as to others—the eood 


ind the beresmith Sul 
Went Ovel 
where the 


ot Marit 


benc h 


the 


to the eirls sat and 


found hand 


Ruege lsjoe n, 
ot his 


led 


in the 


that 


sister Gunhild Johnsdaughter, and 


with light and nimble steps 


famous Roros-polka dance over the 


juniper-strewn floor. People even yet 


reminisce about “how overly neat 


Jamt-Ole dance the polka”. 


In ltis conduct he followed an in 
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variable rule: to try to understand ped 
ple and to excuse their conduct! 

From first to last he knew the secret 
of making an apparently barren exist 
ence yield golden ducats; it was the 
reward gf work and the joy of working. 
And the 


latter he possessed ” in full 


measure.-A ploughed furrow, a stone 


wrested out of the ground, tWo straws 


growing instead’ of one-such simple 


things made His-voice ring with happi- 


irk- . 


ness and high spirits. The most 
some workday gave him the greatest 
blessing. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” That was the vorn- 
mandment. He obeyed. 

In January. 1893 his father,.Jamt-Jo, 
died—the strongest bergman within the 
memory of man. The old fighter lay 
there with folded hands=faithtul and 


industrious hands that had lifted thqu 


sands of tons of ore, quartz and rock - 
in sumps* and tunnels. His pale :lips’ 


formed the words of his confirmation 


psalm for the watchers at the bedside: 


Idag er naadens tid, 
idag er Gud at finde 


‘And’ then Jamt-Jo ¢losed his eyes 
and went to sleep. Ole leaned over his 


dying father and tried to recite the 


Apostles’ Creed for him,.while his sister 


Gunhild kneeled in prayer the 


voice did not reach him. He was al- . 


ready on the other side. 
In the fall of 1905 Olava Peders- 
daughter, Ole’s mother, died, 941% 


years of age. In the morning when the 


cofin -had been .closed, Ole stepped, 


over, placed his hand on the lid and 
stood a long time with bowed head— 
a man face to face with the inevitable, 
a good and devoted son who had’ ful- 


filled the’commandment: “Honor thy: 


father and thy mother!” 


’ pered softly. Then he 
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“Now I thank you for all the good 
things you have done fot us”. he whis- 
. stood up straight 
and intoned Kingo’s well, known .-pas- 
sion hymn:, 


Skriv dig, Jesu, paa mit hijerte,,, 
O min konge og.min Gud. 


_ He was standing where the light 
from the two ‘smoking tallow candles . 
feif on his transhgured countenance 

the powder-burnt checks and the closed, 
eve recalled to memory the oldest fire-- 
setters’'at Storwartz and ‘Arvedal mines. 
His clear and beautiful voice moved all 
those pres¢ nt. And the sober and proud 
mountain folk folded their hands and 
bowed their heads as if they stood in a° 
holy place.. His song was a hymn of 
prais¢, a hosannah in the highest there 


on: the mountaih. 


V : 
In the spring of 1911 I was in-Italy 
and sent my. uncle “letters and -postal 
cards. ,One_of these cards from- Rome ‘ 


Ole carrjed with him .on Sundays to 


show, friends and neighbors. He knew, 


of course, something about “The Eter-' 
nal City”, where the \postle Peter had 
been crucified with his Head down. ‘And. 
the persecutions under the’ emperor 
Nero. He tried in vain to’ scrutinize ° 
the colored * ard, to gain, if possible, 
an impression of, St. Peter’s and the 


Sistine -Chapel alongsidé the Vatican. 
His friends had to tell him‘again, and- 


again—in great detail exactly -how -the 
Cathedral’ of St. looked—the 
church, which should stand until Jesus |: 


Peter 


Christ returned. 


During the winter of 1912 Ole’s usu- 


‘ally good health began to give way; a 


slow hardening of ‘the ‘arteries gained 
the upper hand and: quickly under- . 








mined his vitality. During most of the 
spring and summer he stayed in bed. 

\ little lass, Oddbjorg Falkberget, 
sat faithfully with him during the day, 
read to from 
book New and 


counted the pain-relieving drops, and 


him 


Landstad’s hymn 


and the Testament, 
smoothed the pillow with hei blessed 
hands. She -had been named for him— 
something he valued highly. 

Oddbjorg now rests beside him in her 


white casket jn the upper cemetery of 


the mountain town—the cemetery con-, 


secrated. to the. regulat miners. 


Qne morning when his sister Gun- 


- hild Johnsdaughter washed his hands ° 


and face: and put the three drops into 
his. right eye—as she had done every 
fourth day for over forty years, he felt 
her tears .on his cheeks. He stroked het 
arm and ‘said: “No, you must not ‘cry 
for me now, Gunhild! Just think how 
happy I shall be when I get leave to see 
once more!” And he added a-verse of 
‘a hymn describing the wondrous light 
of heaven. o. 

' |aife holds back, and it is’ lavish; it 
gives with an open hand and in shaken- 
down measure, and it ‘takes back 


times everything. He knew that thus 


Johan Falkberget, considered to be 
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some-, 
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it had been, time without end. And 
that it never could be different. He 


lived his life accordingly, confident that 
God is the ruler of life and fate. Por- 
travyed briefly he was a man, a crusader, 
walking upright between cradle and 
erave, face always 
the eternal light 


which was kindled on the first day of 


with his 


the 


turned 


toward light, 


the. week. And which never shall burn 


down. 


He died on the seventh day of Sep- 
May 


the Apostolic blessing over the silent 


‘tember, read aloud 


1Q12. father 
body, and in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost folded his hands—the 
- hands of a veteran warrior. 

At Ratvolden 


morial stone of gray slate—and here, 


there stands a me- 


under the ancient symbol of the Réros 


Copper Works two names are en- 
eraved: 
John O. Jamt 


"1820-1893 


Ole J. Jamt 


1843-1912 
have cleared this field. 


Peace and Honor to Your memory! 


Norway's greatest living author, has 
written numerous novels and short stories. 


Many of his books deal with 


_Norwegian miners atid with the old mountain town of Roros, near which 


he has his.home. The great trilogy * 


‘Christianus Sextus” is one of several 


-. of Falkberget’s works that ought to be translated into English. 
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Gyldendal. 197 


Poetic 


Gensyn med havet. 
Pp. 92.65 
other 
mainly the North 
Sea and Various parts of Denmark; Norway, 
Sweden and Italy 3 f 

THOMSEN, KARL V. Hold galden flydende 
Tanker og tendenser i Henrik Pontoppidans 


descriptions of the sea and 


manifestations of nature, 
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forfatterskab. Soren Lund. 205 pp. $2.85. 

: \ book of protest, against the recent. tend- 
ency to tone down the social reform aspects 
of the work of Henrik Pontoppidan. 

PURISTFORENINGEN FOR DANMARK. 
Danmark ost for Storebelt. Arbog 1957. 159 
pp. $2.50. ae . 
This beautifully illustrated volume contains 
three important articles: One about the various 
sections of Sjelland, by Johannes Smith; an 
other about Sjelland as reflected in Danish art, 
by Henrik Bramsen; and a humorous treatment 


of the various dialects, -by Poul Andersen. 


o FICTION AND POETRY 
‘ BERLINER, FRANZ. “Hundene., Fem for- 


tellinger. Gyldendal. 125 pp. $3.00. 
\ collection of short stories, of which two 
‘with a Greenland setting are outstanding. 
BLIXNEN, KAREN. Sidste fortellinger. Gyl 


$4.00. 

Vhis last volume of tales by Karen Blixen, 
or’ Isak Dinesen, ‘has also been published in 
English. The action of three of the 
takes place in Denmark, and _ besides. their 


literary excellence they give a splendid picture 
of life in former times. 


dendal 301 pp. 


‘tales 


DONS, AAGE. De aabne arme. Gyldendal 


$3.00. 


155 pp-- 


Mother love is the main motif of this story 


of an old lady and her children. Not only 
. Sorrow and sadness but also quiet joy in 
. living, characterize the book. . 
HANSEN, AASE. Den lange sommerdag. 
Gyldendal. 179 pp. $3.65. 


A fine description of the meeting of two 


generations: an old knows all 


about life.-and the voung girl who is about 


actress who 


to experience love for the first time 
2 GENERAL 
INCIENT ICELANDIC {RI Almenna 


bokafélagid. 85 pp. Ill. $9.00 bound. 

\ collection of seventy photographs, taken 
. by Hannes Reich and others, with an Introduc 
‘tion and captions in English by Dr. Kristjan 
Eldjarn, Director of the National Museum of 
Iceland, where. most of the objects here pre 
sented are to’ be found.. There is also an 
edition in Icelandic: Islenzk list fra fyrri éldum 

BECK, RICHARD. Jé6n Porldaksson, Icelandic 
Franslator of Pope. and’ Milton. Leiftur. 60 
pp. $2.50 paper. 

Lhe Rev. Jon Porlaksson (1744-1819) 
among .other things translated into Icelandic 
- Pope's Essay on Man and Milton’s Paradise 


- Lost. The author of this biagraphical study 


poet 


ICELAND’ 


e.9 


~I 
c 
Oo 


HEINESEN, WILLIAM. Det fortryllede lys. 
Gyldendal. 148 pp. $3.00. 


4 volume of short stories set in the Faroe 


Islands with many of the same characters that 
have appeared in his earlier The 
wildness of nature is matched by the character 
of some of the 


works. 


persons in the stories, but 
they also contain softer ingredients. 
JAZGER, FRANK. Kapel’anen og andre 


Fortellinger. Gyldendal. 227 pp. 


22/ $3.75. 
\ volume of short stories, 
length and in kind. The title story, for in 


stance, shows the author's firm grasp of psy 


varying both in 


chology, while another gives an accurate pic- 
ture of today’s adolescents, 

SEEBERG, PETER. Fugls fode. 
pp. $3.00. 


Arena. 131 


\n experimental novel about an author who 


is not able to know and penetrate into reality 


The story may be construed to be symbolical, 


but may also be interpreted as an exhortation 


not to turn one’s back on evervday reality. 
SKOU-HANSEN, TAGE. De nogne_ treer. 
Gyldendal. 210 pp. $3.25. 
\ story set in the district around Aarhus 


during the German Occupation. It deals with 
the resistance movement and how the young 
people reacted to it. But 
story which is an augu 
Danish “prose 

THOMSEN, GRETHE RISBJERG. Udva 
1945-55, Gyldendal. 100 pp 

An excellent selection from the seven volumes 
of poetry published by this popular poet. 


there is also a love 


of something new iy 


digte 


$2.20 


Compiled by Iversen, 


Mogens Librarian at 


the State Inspectorate for Public 


Libraries, 
Copenhagen 


is an Icelandic professor at the 
of North Dakota, and the study is based on 
his dissertation for the Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree at Cornell University, but it is here 
condensed and revised. 
of the Studia 


University 


This is the 
Islandica, 


16th volume 


i 


series edited by the 


Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 


Iceland 
BJORNSSON, SVEINN. Endurminningar. 
fsafold. 320 pp. Ill. $15.00 bound. 


\n autobiography of the first President of 
the Icelandic Republic, Sveinn Bjérnsson 
1952). 


1881 


He’ was also the first minister of Ice 


land in Copenhagen and took an active part 


‘in his country’s public life from the start of 


his career. Edited by Dr. Sigurdur Nordal, who 


also -has written an Introduction 
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THE ERUPTION OF HEKLA. Ill, 1-3 
Visindafélag Islendinga. 67 pp “1H $2.50 
paper. ° 


One of the greatest volcanic emiptions in 
during the last 
Hekla 
29, 1947 and continued for 


the world vears was 


the mountain which started og March 
Dur- 


were 


over a Veal 


ing this time scientific observations 


carried out, and under the 


joint auspices of 


Visindafélag Islendinga (Societas Scientigrum 


Natural His 
work. ,of 5 
This ,. volume 
comprises: three essays: G. Kjaftansson M. ‘A 
“Some Secondary Effects | of the Hekla Erup- 


tion”; K. Stefansson and Professor ] 


Islandica) and the Museum of 


tory, there is now appearing a 


volumes by Icelandic sciertists. 


Professor 
Sigurj6nsson Temporary Increase in Fluorine 
Content of Water following the Eruption” 
Dr. B. Sigurdsson and P. A. Palsson 
of Farm Animals ; i 

Still to appear are: Vol. I, Vol. IV. 1, and 
von. VR. : ; ‘ 


_HALLBERG, PETER. Vefarinn mikli. Vol 
1.. Translated by-Bjérn Th. Bjérnssomp. Helga 
fell. 195 pp. Ill. Price $9.00 and $12.06 bound 

The well-known Swedish scholar, D1 


Fluoyosis 


Hallberg, has made a special study of the work 
of the Icelandjc Nobel Prize Halldor 
Kiljan Laxness and has written two large books 


winner 


about him and his works, Den 
1954) and Skaldens Hus 
work is a 


store Vavaren 
1956) The present 
tratislation of the first half of the 
first-named book, on Laxness’ youth and early 
infe! 
Here of course all excerpts from Lax 
ness, ‘works, articles 


manhood. It is as entertaining as it is 
esting 
letters etc. are given in 
their original form Pes P 

HANNESSON, PALMI. Landid okkar. Men- 
$9.50 and $12.00 bound 
Excellent essays on Icelandic nature 


ningarsj6dir. 308 pp 
ind also 
short biographies of several Icelandic natural 
scientists by the late Rector of Reykjavik Col 


lege, the natural scientist Palmi. Hannesson 
1898-1956) . 
JONSSON, MAGNUS: Saga Islendinga IX, 


Rart I. Menntamalarad.- 470 pp. Ill. $7.00 


paper, $9.25 and $12.00 bound. 


Ihis is the sixth volume to appear of a 


planned work of 10-12 volumes comprising a , 


complete survey of Icelandic history by various 
scholars: 
1871-1903. The author, a former professor of 
Church History at the University of Iceland 
had completed Part LI of the volume before 


1958. . 


rhe present volume treats the period 


he died early in 


SEMUNDSSON, BJARNI. Fiskarnir 
Islandiae) 


Pisces 
Icelandic Animals -I. 2nd edition. 
Menningarsjé8ur. 583 pp. 266 ill. and a map 
_$9.00 paper, $11.50 and $13.50 bound 


‘Dr, Byjarni Semundsson 


that of * 


Peter’ 


times, all with Introductions 


* Sigurjénsson, Johann * Gunnar 


rHE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW’ 


The chief work op the fish in the sea around 
Iceland by a pioneer in Icelandic fish research, 
1867-1940). The book 
was first piblished in 1926 but has been .long 
out of print. With an appendix by the present 
director of the Fisheries Department of the 
University Research “Institute, -J6n * Jénsson, 


M.A. 
FICTION 


GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR. 
Landnama-s 239 pp. $10.50, 


GYamann, 
bound : 
An Icelandic version of the novel Graamand, 
which originally appeared in Danish in 1936. 
The subject of this historical novel is 
from the Sturlunga 


taken 
This is the 19th 
volume of the collected works of Gunnar Gun 
narsson (Feit) which began to appear in 1941. 

LAXNESS HALLDOR- KILJAN. | Brek 
kukotsanndll. Helgafell. 316 pp. $10.00 paper, 
$11.50 a 1 $14.00 


Saga 


bound 

Chis is the first novel. by Laxness since* he’ 
awarded the Nobel Literature 
in 1955. A charming story, set in Revkjavik 
at the beginning of ; 


was Prize for 


this century 


‘POETRY 


ISLENZK* URVALSRIT. Fjégur Ljdskdld. 
Menningarsjodur 160 pp. SI.80 paper, $2.8Q 
and $3.30 bound . : ae 


The 16th volu ce in thisthandy series of 


. selected poems by poets of merit from modern 


Here ‘are poems 
by four lyrical 


this 


ets from the beginfiing of 


century Siguréur Sigurdsson, Johann 


Sigurdsson and 


i Jonas Gudlaugsson) - Edited by Hannes Péturs- 


son, the most promising of the’ voungest gen- 


eyation of Iceland, who 


written the 


poets in als6 has 


Introduction 


PJODSONGUR —ISLENDINGA 


$5.00 paper 


Mennin 
garsjodur. 27 pp : 


An edition by the 


cea. “'c Government of 


the Icelandic national. anthem, 6, gud vors 
lands, which was composed and set to music 
in 1874, with -Rev. Matthias 


Sveinbjérn 


words by -the 


Jochumsson, and -mysic by Svein- 


bjOrnsson. Besides the Icelandic text the. first 


verse is here given in translation wilo seven 


languages. There are also musical arrange 


“and male 
Introduction in 


Pors 


mentS for mixed choir (or piano 


choir, and orchestral score 
five languages -by "Dr. Steingrimur ] 


teipsson: 


Compiled” by 


Professor of 


Steingrimur J]. Porsteifisson 


Icelandic Literature of, the Uni 


versity of Iceland. 
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NORWAY 


GENERAI 
BJORNSON, BJORNSTJERNE. Breve til 


. Karoline.” 1858-1907. Utg. av 


Innledning av 


Dagny Bj@rnson 
Francis Bull. Gyl- 
356 pp. Ill. $6.30 paper, $7.25 bound. 
BJORNSON, ELSE. Aulestad. Karoline og 


Byornstyjerne Gvlidendal. 4 
pp. Ill 


Sautreau, 
* dendal 


Bjornsons hjem. 


$3.75 bound. 


“Both these books give us a vivid impression 
The 
‘letters to his wife show that it was true when 
he in his poem “My Home” says that he, like 
the snails, always carried his house with him 


“of what his home meant to Bjornson. 


The books give .us many details that complete 
the picture of this literary giant 

BULL, FRANCIS). Norsk litteraturviten 
skap i det’ 20 Festskrift til Francis 
Bull pa 70-arsdagen. Gyldendal. 453 pp. $16.00. 


drhundre 


This, Festschrift from almost 50 colleagues, . 
critics and writers gives us in the form of 


biographies mostly autobiographies, a splendid 
cross-section of the progress and problems of 
literary research during the last 50 vears 
DE TOK -ET NORGE MED SEG. 
manns-forbundets saga gjennom 50 ar. 
redaktor: Johan Hambro. 
$6.30 bound. 
This jubilee publication provides a survey 
‘of Norwegian emigration and also tells about 
the organization which serves. as a link be 


Nord- 
Hoved- 
Dreyer. 301 pp. Ill 
$5.60 paper 


tween the emigrants and the country from 

- which they or their ancestors came. 
ELLEFSEN, EINAR 8S. & ODD BERSET 

Veslekari. En fortelling om is og menn. J. W. 


Eide. 269 pp. Ill. $4.00 paper, $5.15 bound. 
Veslvkari is the name of 
known Norwegian Arctic ships 


about 


one of the best 

This book tells 
this and other 
Arctic, from the White 
Sea in the east to Spitzbergen, Greenland and 
Newfoundland in the far 


adventures of 
-ships’ voyages to the 


exciting 


west. There is much 
information about’ the hard life at sea and 
about the contributions Veslekari has made 


to seyeral scientific expeditions. The illustra 
tions complement the’ story in an excellent 


way 


GLEVER, JOHN. Hardbalne_ polarkarer. 
Tiden. 230 pp. Ill. $3.25 paper, $3.85 bound, 


$4.35 leather. Z F 
The author tells vividly about men he has 

met in the Arctic, where life is a struggle and 

involves many challenging situations. 
GRIEG, EDVARD. 


av QOysteirt 


Artikler og taler. Samnalet 
Gaukstad. Gyldendal. 302 pp 
Ill. $4.00 paper, $5.00 bound. 

Griegw never wrote his autobiography. - But 
the Autobiographical articles in this collection, 


- folklore 


Borkman, the author 


togethei 
view of 


with the letters, give an interesting 
his childhood and youth. Much val- 
uable material is collected in this book, which 
how Grieg looked 
aspects of the world of music 
a summary in English. 
GRIEG, GERD. Nordahl Grieg —slik jeg 
kyjente Gyldendal, 295 pp. $5.00 bound. 


also shows 


upon various 
Ihe book has 


ham 
This is neither a complete biography nor a 
literary appraisal, but a vivid and moving 
description by the author's wife of their life 
together. Both a 
Nordahl indeed one of 
the guiding beacons in the dark war vears. 


HEYERDAHL, THOR. Aku-Aku. Paskeoyas 


great patriot and a great 


poet, Grieg became 


hemmelighet. Gyldendal. 359 pp. Ill. $4.25 
paper, $5.25 bound, $7.50 leather. 
This time the unsolved mysteries of Easter 


Island tempted the author to 


expedition. It is 


undertake a 
remarkable 
soly ed by 


scientific how 


many riddles can be 


one who has 
‘the right detective instinct and an “Aku-Aku” 
or protective spirit, as the natives call it. The 


book makes suspenseful reading, so let the 
scholars dispute about the theories 

H@OLAAS, ODD. Th. Kittelsen. Den 
Gyldendal. 187 pp. Ill. $4.75 
$6.40 bound, 

THEODOR KITTELSEN I TEKST, TEGN- 
INGER OG MALERIER. 
391 pp. Ill. $23.00 leather. 

These two works have just been reissued to 
celebrate the 100th 
of the one artist 


norske 


faun. paper, 


2.utg. Gyldendal. 


anniversary of the birth 
who above all has recreated 
and the creatures of its 
his skillful hand has made this entire 


world come to life 


Norway's nature 


Moreover, in his satirical 
works he is an acute observer of human foibles. 

H@OLAAS, ODD. Norge Haakon VII. 
1905-1957. Cappelen. 638 pp. Ill. $16.00 


under 


bound. 

This great illustrated work is a veritable his 
tory of King Haakon’'s reign in a documentary 
form, based mainly on reproductions of pages 
ot newspapers and press photos 


HAAKONSEN, DANIEL. Henrik Ibsens 
realisme. Aschehoug. 164 pp. $3.00 

Using as background three Ibsen dramas: 
Vildanden, Rosmersholm and John Gabriel 


who is on the faculty of 
the University of Oslo, presents his view of 


Ibsen's attitude te 


realism in literature 


and 
dyama 

JENSEN, AXEL. Ikaros.§ Ung mann i 
Sahara. Cappelen. 196 pp. $3.40 paper, $4.25 
bound F 


In this promising debut the author writes 


of his travels which took him as far as the 
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Tuaregs deep .in the Sahara dese and he 
describes nature and the people vividly. But 
the book is also a storv about a young mans 
escape from a civilization that only fills him 
witht disgust, and his seeking after somt thing © 
that can give hiin lasting values Lhe book 
gives an engrossing picture’ of troubled vouth 

NISSEN BERNI \ Gunna Anudsens 
Aschehoug. * 337 pp Ii} $4.00 pape $5.00 
bound ° ; ro 

\ comprehensive biography of thé Nor 


wegian-statesman Gunnar Knudsen, the liberal 
,leader and prime minister for many years be 
fore and during World War I 

NORGE PA HAVET. Ved Nils P. Vigeland 
Four volumes. Nasjonalforlaget. .1953-1957.*I1 
Bound, $12.50 each j 

\ richly illustrated work about Norway as 
a maritime nation, from ancient times to the 
present : . 

NORGE VART LAND. Red. av Werner 
Werenskiold. 4. utgave Vols. 1, 2, 3. Gviden 
dal. 414, 398, 264 pp. Ill. Bound, $15.50 each. 


This work was listed in these columns about 


20 vears ago 


But the fourth edition of this 


popular description of Norway in text and 


pictures deserves to be mentioned in its own 
right. All parts of the country are dealt with 


in separate chapters, written by specialists who 


know the various sections intimately 
RIISER-LARSEN, H]. Femti dr for Kongen 
Gylidendal. 272 pp. Ill. $5.25 paper, $6.25 


bound 


Ihe author of this autobiography can look 


back on an eventful life as a flier and as a 
polar explorer n the service of the military 
and the civil airlines 
FICTION : 
BORGEN, JOHAN Vi har han 1 Gvl 
dendal. 225 pp. $3.60 paper, $4.25 bound 
With this novel -the .trilogy about Wilfred 
Sagen comes to an end. From, ‘Lille and ° 


him as a spoiled 


in this boot 


this 
h the period of the Occupation, a time 


De morke kilder we know 


talented, but vatillating person 





produced events that led to his destruc 


tion. “This trilogy is already considered to be 
one of the great works in modern Norwégian 
literature 

FONHUS, MIKKJEI Snoen fyke ove” 
Nosfyjell Aschehoug. * 194 pp $5.00 paper, 
$3.90 bound. a ° ; 


In this book Fonhus again describes a mag 


nificent nature 


the 


and strong, simple people, tak- 


ing up fight with a hard mountainous 


nature 


HAALKE, MAGNHILD 


Aschehoug. 227 


Munter ki 


pp. $3.85 paper,*$4.75 bound 


inne 


“THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW .- 


book is a sequel to Serg? is, Serinas 
life hi 


Mu ginning «sl Cc oniy 
. 


FI 


family 
} 





is now gont 


ves Tor het 


the 
But 


to pieces? and in 
we Wing 

heal 
she becomes a warm helpfulkand lively 


Lhe 


gradually.she ‘changes. her wounds and 


woman 


story is- told avith 1 





spivit and much vood 

humor : 

MAGEROY, RAGNHILD. Gunhild Cap 
pelen 92 pp. $4.00 paper, $5.00 beund 

The milieu in this widely acclaimed book 
is Nordmo@re, of. half a century ago, and the 
plot . centers around Gunhill, a strong and 
earthy woman. .The storv, written with’ in 
tuilive understanding, “has many dramatic 
events, probably to be continued in d@ later 
volume ? 
- RASMUSSEN, EGIL. Det+ domte .hus 
Aschehoug. 139 pp. $3.00 paper, $3.75 bound. 

Ihe storv of a vouns man who makes his 
debut as a pianist, but is not a success and 
who later works as a stone-cutter. There is 
a dramatic conflict involving the two women 
to whom he is drawn The novel is well 
written and contains penetrating character 
obstérvations . nS 

RONGEN, BJORN.*/ jokulens skygge. Gyl- 
“dendal. 246 pp. $3.50 paper $4.25 bound: ~ 
: A very good story qi the constructiqn of the 


Oslo-Bergen railroad,.-and of the men who built 
it and their life 
mouaitain plateaus. , ou? 
RUD, NILS JOHAN 


Gvidendal 


in the barracks on the cold and 


windy 


Onpnpbtore ; / lans 


2 iii da 


210 pp $4.25 bound 


$3.50 papel 


] l¢ } ’ ] 
\ lyrical tribute to love and a poetic descrip 





tion of nature and of people. . 

STIGEN, TERJE. Frode, budbaéreren. «Gyl 

+ dendal. 234 pp. $3.50 paper, $4.25 kound 

Ihe farmer Frode was entrusted to travel 
all the wav to Copenhagerft where the King 
lived in olden times. His task was to ask for 
corn to seed the soil, for ne priest and a 
new haibifl But underway he -encouptered 
many fantastic adventures, delighsfully and 
humorously recountes 
* VESAAS, TARJEIL, / Grvidendal. 243 
pp $3.50 paper S4.25 oun 

In a little out-of-the cabin live i 
brother and sister alone The man 1s what 
we call incompetent, he cannot manage simple 


work 


or concentrate his mind on anything 

This is especially hard-for him siyce he is well 
aware Of it and suffers from it, Nature is his. 
consolation, but also his big problem. One 
must admire th« poeti¢ lucidity with which 
the anmthor describes the central characjer of 
the book.’ a 

Compiled by Erling Gronland of the Uni 
versity Librarv in Oslo. * 
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E GENERAL 
ARRHENIUS, LILLY. Svensk heminredning 
Swedish design. Vepe 
\ picture book which is a veritable catalogue 
of all the beautiful : 
the 


101 pp. $7.25 bound 
things Sweden offers in 
field of desjgn for the home and 
“In the brevity of 
captions the book gives the ‘reader a 


interior 


decoration the 


spite of 


} 


very good 


idea*‘ot what has been created ,in ceramics 


glass, -stainless steel, textiles, 


furniture 
The pictures also have captions im English 


» BERGMAN, CARL JOHAN & FREDRIK 


fmerikgbreven. Utgivna och kommenterade ay 


el 


Otto Rob. Landelius. “Férord av Vilhelm 
Moberg. Natur oeh Kultur. 235 pp. $4.50 
paper $5.75 bound: ° ; 


\ collection of letters written the 


years" 1879-1928 "by. twe brothers who had emi 


during 


America the 
I he indeed of 


interest and importance as records of the times 


grated to’ from province of 


Ostergotland letters 


are vreal 
Ihe editor has added excellent illustrations 
and notes . . 

EKELOF, GUNNAR 
173 pp paper. 
Gunnar Ekel6f, poet and critic, occupies a 
This 


collection contains many of his short articles 


Blandade kort. Essae1 


$3.75 
central position in Swedish cultural life 


and ¢ssays on and 


ljterature, art, ‘travels, on 
cultural Qistory, as well ‘as important analyses 
of his own poeiry., ; 


HENNINGS 
Norstedt. 362 


BETH: Gustav II. En 


pp... $7.25 papér, $8.75 


bio 
grahi: 
_ bound : . 

A .well-written popular’ and — objective 
biography of King Gustav III, It provides a 
critical reSumé of the -lates® findings regarding 
his policies as a statesman, but the main part 
_of the book is devoted to the king as a persan 

HOLMBERG, OLLE. Lovta 


romane) 179 pp S3 


literature writes entertain 


over svenska 


Bonnier 75 paper 

\ protessor of | 
ingly about 18 Swedish novels published chu 
ing the last 150 veats. Among the 


\ugust 


nove lists he 


has selected = are Strindberg 


Par 


Johnson and Harry 


Selma 
Lagerlof, -Hjalmat 
Vilhelm Moberg 
Martinsoy 
LANDOUISI 


ur den forlorade 


Bergman Lagerkvist 
Evvyind 


JOHN. I ungdomei 


tiden 


Sscener 


Bonnier. 243 pp. $5.00 
paper, $6.25 bh und . ° 


John Landquist 


actiye uf 


manv: years been 
- In 


number of 


has for 


literary Feseareh and 


book he 


Awedish authors 


criticism 
this reminisces* about a 


critics and journalists; ‘it = is 
written with great charm and will be of great 
\ few of 


‘people are dealt with in his book § 


value ‘to the history of literaturé 


Salli 


ee SWEDEN © ° ‘ 


jag minns dem, published in 1949 See The 
\merican-Scandinavian Review, 1950, pg. 261) 

LEVANDER, HANS Hjalmar Bergipan 
Natur och Kultur. 100 pp. $2.00 paper 


\ critical appraisal of the work of Hjalma 


Sergman (1883-1931), one of the great story 


tellers in Swedish 


literature 


LIDMAN, HANS. Nordkalott. IMllustrerad 
med forfattarens fotografier a 337 


PP 
$65.00 00 bound 


papel S7 


\ splendid, 


reaches of 


description of the northern 


Scandinavia, stressing that which is 


unique in the life and nature of the North. 
With many excellent illustrations 

MODERN NORDISK MUSIK Fjorton 
tonsattare om egna verk. Redakt6r: Ingmar 
Bengtsson. Natur och Kultur. 260 pp. $6.25 
paper, $7.25 bound 

In the Introduction to this book Ingmar 


Bengtsson provides a survey of Scandinavian 
music the Ice 


the the 
book proper fourteen composers analyse their 
works to 


with 


exception of that of 


land) during last few decades. In 


own 


which, the editor has added 


biographical notes and lists of compositions 


Ihe Norwegian and Danish contributions are 


given in the original 
OLDBERG 
En 


languages 
RAGNAR. Ivar 
Bonnier, 295 pp. $5.00 paper. 
and illuminating mono 
graph on the work of the Swedish author Ivar 
Lo- Johansson 


L.o-Johansson 
monograh 
\ g@mprehensive 


The analysis and the appraisal 


of his novels and the social reform aspects 
of his work are based on sound judgment 
while the literary, ‘political and social bagk 


for 


delineated with great 


ground his novels and other writings is 


insight 


OXENSTIERNA, ERIC Jarnalder, guld 
der. Natur och Kultur. 242 pp. $8.60 paper, 
$10.00 bound 

\ valuable study of. the Iron Age in Scan- 


dinavia Ihe author, whose theories have been 


disputed ,bv other scholars, tells entertainingls 


about finds. With 


excavations and 


many fine 


illustrations 
REHNBERG, MATS. Svens/ 
korta 


dstrand 17 


il. Gamla oct 


Wahl 
} 


pound 


bilde re med 


strom & W 


nva kommentaret 


pp: SOM) 


\ book abeut Christmas in Sweden and how 
it is ‘celebrated With excellent llustrations 
and notes on folklore and customs, as well] 


as Christmas poems and useful quotations 
SVARDSTROM,. SVANTEI Da 
ival. Bonnier. 51 pp. $4.40 | 


primitive 


ound 


Dalmalningar peasant paintings 


from the province of Dalarna, are considered 


to be the very 


finest of Swedish peasant art 
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In the present book they are dealt with fully 
in the text and many are reproduced in beauti 
ful color. There is also an English edition 


FICTION AND POETRY) 


AHLIN, LARS. Natt it marknadstaltet. 
Roman. Bonnier, 461 pp. $6.35 paper, $7.75 
bound. . - 


\ sequel to Stora The Ameri 
can-Scandinavian Review, 1955, pg. 394 . The 
setting of book, which can be read inde 
pendently, is Sundsvall in northern 


home 


glomskan (see 


this 


Sweden, 


which is the author's town Human 


suffering 


courage, and love are the 


central 
themes of this story replete with varied fates 


and strange happenings 


FAGERBERG, SVEN 


* Widstrand. 257 pp 


Hoknatt Wahlstrom 
$5.00 paper, $6.50 bound 
An interesting and first novel, 
written in the form of a parallel to Shake 


speare’s Hamlet 


convincing 


FERLIN, NILS. / 
Bonnier 


ran mitt ekorrhjul. Dikter 


$3.20 paper, $4.20 bound 
collection of 


a9 pp 


A new poems 


many of which 


give expression to an understanding of and 


tenderness for those who have transgressed and 
the powerless ones in society 


FOGELSTROM, PER ANDERS. En borg 
av trygghet. Roman. Bonnier. 364 pp. $6.00 


paper, $7.25 bound 
A novel about a group of people living in 


Stockholm. The main problem posed is the 


choice between security and the sense of ad 
venture experienced in beginning something 
new. 

FORSSELL, LARS. Telegram. Dikter. Bon 
nier. 105 pp. $3.40 paper 


Lars Forssell (born 1928 
taken 


drama 


is a voung Swédish 


poet whose work has various forms of 


expression, as f. inst and 


political 
satire, and his poems have to sorhe extent been 


symbolic. His new collection of, poems, how 


ever, is more in the, conventional vein . 


FHE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


HOIJER, BJORN-ERIK 


Mannen pa myren 


\ ae Na A 
Roman. Bonnier, 235 pp. $4.75 ‘paper, 36.00 
bound. ° E 

A novel about a farmer's heroic struggle, 


which like this author's previous stories, takes 
place in the district of Norrbotten 
ISAKSSON, FOLKI Blatt och svart. Dikter 


Bonnier. 89 pp. $3.10 paper. 
A new collection, of poems by one of the 


younger Swedish poets . 


JOHNSON, EYVIND Modinen 
Roman 


Meta 


over 


pontion 103 pp $6.25 paper $7.25 


bound 

The events in this story occur simultaneously 
on two levels in about 400 B.C.-and the 
The author demonstrates once more 
his intimate 


time 
present 
’ knowledge and understanding of 
the life and culture of ancient times ; 


LO-JOHANSSON, IVAR. F 


fattaren Sjals 
biografisk berattelse 


Bonnie 314 pp. $4.75 
paper, $6.00 bound 


In this fifth volume’ ef his autobiographical 


series (for earlier volumes see The American 
Scandinavian Review, 1952. pg. 358; 1954, pg 
366; 1955, pg. 395;° and 1957 pg. 398) Ivar 


Lo-Johansson tells how 


he .became an author 


and about, life among the proletarian” writers 


who signalized a 


renaissance.in Swedish litera- 
ture in the 1930's 
NISSER, PETER. Slaget. Bonnier. 252 pp 
$5.00 paper $6.25 bound 


Ihe story of Simon Wessel, a soldier of 
Charles XII in the Great Northern War. The 
book concludes with the Battle of Poltava in 
1709 F : 

SUNDMAN 
Norstedt paper 

Its author's first published work, +his fine 
collection .of j 


PER 


953 pp 


OLOT! Jagarna Berit 


telser $4.75 


steries is set in a mountain 


district in Jamtland 


Compiled by Rune Arnling, Library Adviser 
to’the Board of Education, Stockholm, with the 
use of the annotations in Biblioteksbladet 








SGANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA, 


Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, the noted 
physicist and Nobel Prize winner, died 
m Palo ,Alto, Calif., on August 27 at 
the age af 57. Born in Canton, S. D., in 
a family of Norwegian-American back- 
ground, Dr.” Lawrence was a graduate 
of St. Olaf College, the University of 
Chicago, and Yale University. He- be- 
came a full professor on the faculty of 


the University of California (Berkeley) 


at the early’age of 29 and later becameé 


‘Director of the University’s radiation 
‘laboratery. And here he achieved scien- 
tific results that were to be of far-reach- 
ing - importance for mankind both in 
- war and in peace. His invention of the 
-cyclotren (atom-smasher) in 1930 served 
to hasten the advent of the atomic age, 
and the giant cyclotrons later built by 
- him in his Berkeley laboratory were the 
first to produce Uranium 235 and 
plutonium, both of which are used in 
the production of nuclear bombs and 
‘weapons. In these atom-smashers tre- 
mendous.*amounts of atomic energy 
were’ released and transformed various 
elements into radio-active substances, 
" . Some of which may be of very great im- 
portance in the treatment of Cancer. 
Aniong his many other inventions was 
also the basic patent for the color tele- 
‘Vision tube. 

# Following his wor k on war-time proj- 
ests, Dr. Lawrence continued as an ad 
US. and 
shortly before his death hé participated 
in the 


‘viser to the Government, 
Conterence on 


Nuclear. Ex- 


International 
Scientific Detection of 
plosions in Geneva, 

Di. Lawrence won the Nobel Prize in 
Physics, in 1939, being cited not only for 


‘his work in that particular science but 


‘ Rights 


also for his contributions in the fields 


of biology and medicine. He had won 


‘numerous prizes and, other distinctions, 


the most recent being the $50,000 


Enrico Fermi Award by the U. S. 


Atomic Energy Commission. 


A Danish gymnastic team, the third 
to visit the U. S. and consisting of 28 
young men and women, is touring this 
country and Canada during the fall- 
and early winter. The Director of the 
team is Paul Clausen, and the instruc- 
tor for the girls’ team is Miss Inge 
Riis Laursen. Besides Primary Funda- 
mental Gymnastics, the team is also 
showing Danish folk dances in national 


costumes. 


Mrs. Agda Rossel has been named 


_ Sweden’s+ permanent delegate to the 


United Nations. She succeeds Ambas- 


sador Gunnat 


Jarring who on July 1 
became the Swedish Ambassador to the 
United States after Erik Boheman. Mrs. 
Rossel will be the first woman to head 


any of the eighty-one U. N. countries’ 


-permanent delegations. She has been 


a member of the Swedish delegation at 
the General 


Assembly, and also served as 


a number of sessions of 
a Swedish 
delegate on the United Nations Human 
Commission. Last year she 
presided as chairman of the United Na 
tions Commission on the Status of 
Wonten. 

The fountain’ of *“St. .Martin of 
Lours”’, the last work of the Swedish 


sculptor Carl Milles, was unveiled in 


. Kansas City, Missouri, on September 


20. It was dedicated to’ the memory of 
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Count Kield Gustav 
Knuth-Winterfeldt . 


Denmarks’ new ambassador’ 
to the United States 


Kansas City philanthropist William 
Volker. : 

Lhe thain figure of the memorial is 
a large equestrian statue-of St. Martin 
of Tours, cutting his cloak-in half to 
share it with a beggar. The monument 
may be considered a memorial to Milles 


as well. For this final Millés fountain 


exemplifies the classic beauty that led 


the British critic Stanley Casson to call 
him “the sculptor par excellente of the 
twentieth century’. 


Count Kield -Gustavy Knuth-Winte: 
feldt in October succeeded Ambassado1 
Henrik Kauffmann as Denmark’s envo\ 
in Washington. A diplomat with a long 
and distinguished career, Ambassador 
Knuth-Winterfeldt has been a foreign 


service officer in Japan and Germany, 


_and we 


‘showing 
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has, represented Denmark in .Ghana, 
and has been Danish Minister to Ar- 
gentina, and a. number of other South 
American countries. He was until’ re- 
cently Chief of the.Economic Section 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Copenhagen. and early ‘this year” was 
Head of the Danish Trade Delegation 


to Moscow. 


Che peaceful history andthe friendly 
relations existing between Sweden and 
the United States were ‘traced by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, when he addressed 
thousand 


more .than six persons in 


Minnehaha. Park in Minneapolis, -at 


_the recent 25th observance of “Sweden 


Day.” Sweden can be effective in her 
work for peace, said the -Chief Justice, 
“because she not only believes in peace 
but “she has «lived av peace with het 
neighbors for the past century arid a 
half. Both Sweden and ourselves have 
adopted friendship as our way of life, 
have found it to be ‘good. 
Justice Warren, whose Swedish mothet 
and Norwegian, father met and married 
in Minneapolis, stressed the necessity 
for the nations of the world to learn 
how to get along together, beforé they 


tackle Fa The 


“concern 


outer 


space. world is 


more about outer 
space than about the space. within our 
own breasts.” 

Marie Sundelius, ‘former. Metropoli- 
tan’ Opera singer of Swedish birth, died 
Brookline, 


at the age of seventy-four. Brought to 


June’ 26 In Massachusetts, 


this country at the age of nine, she re- 


ceived her entire 


musical .education 


from American teachers, except for 


‘coaching lessons with the noted Swed: 


ish composer, Wilhelm Peterson-Berger, 


“in Stockholm, .and Edmond Clement, 
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in Paris. After being introduced to 
New York audiences by The American- 


Scandinavian’ she 


Foundation made 
“hér debut at the. Metropolitan Opera 
on November 
auf Tauris, by Gluck. During the next 
‘fifteen years she was a leading soprano, 
‘appearing in such roles as Marguerite 
in Faust, Nedda jin Pagliacci, Anna in 
Lorelei, Jemmy in William Tell, Mimi 
in Bohéme, Sophie in Der Rosenkava- 
lier, and Juliette in Romeo and, Ju- 
liette. She’also sang at’ the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm, and with all the leading 


American orchestras in 


and 


concert 
oratorio, besides at almost innumerable 


Sw edish- American: singing 


Halldor 


authority on 


. Professor Hermannsson, 


noted Icelandic 


history 
and literature, died on August 29 in 


Ithaca, New York, at the age of 8o. 


- Born in Iceland he was educated both 
‘there and in Denmark. From 1905 until 
1946 he served as the first Curator of 
the Fiske 
Cornell 


Icelandic Collection at 


University. This collection of 
26,000 volumes is now regarded: as the 
most complete ¢gollection in the world 
of books on Iceland: 
' Professor Hermannsson,” who ‘also 
served as Editor of the Islandica series, 
wrote and edited more than ‘thirty 
works’ concerning Iceland and Norway, 


mainly in the fields of history, litera- 


ture, and bibliograplry. Out of his vast ° 


yet minute knowledge not only of Ice- 
landic but of all 


ture ‘and history 


Scandinavian litera- 
he gave generously 


British 


‘of his advice to and Ameri- 


can «scholars. He 


The Founda- 
tion and a past member of its’ Publi- 


was .a 


\merican-Scandinavian 


cations Committee. 





25,°1916, in Tphigenia . 


- Fife, 


festivals. : 


Trustee of* 
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The Review also records with deep 
regret the passing of -two former chair- 
men of the Committee on Publications 
of The American-Sandinavian Founda- 
tion. They are’ Dr. William Witherle 
Lawrence, the 
Department of English at Columbia 


University, and .Dr. Robert Herndon 


Professor Emeritus in 


formier 
Chairman of the Department of Ger- 
manic Languages at Columbia. Both 


Emeritus and 


Professor 


. Professor Lawrence and Professor Fife 


madé important contributions to our 
knowledge of the history and literature 
of Northern Europe, not only through 
their teaching and their published 
books but also through their valued 
assistance to the publishing program of 


The 


tion. 


\merican-Scandinavian Founda- 


Nor- 
Representative to 


Sivert Nielsen is the new 


wegian Permanent 


the Wnited Nations. He succeeds Am- 


bassador Hans Engen, who recently, 
‘was appointed Under Secretary of 
“State in the- Norwegian Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs. A Foreign Service Off- 
cer with long experience, Mr. .Nielsen 
has also been with the U. N. Secretariat 
for a number of years. 


Vinland is the name of a new Nor- 
wegian-American first 


issue of which appeared in September. 


newspaper, the 
It is published in Chicago, and, will 
thus fill the place of the defunct Chi- 


cago Viking. 


or 


Johan “Hambro, Secretary-General 
of Nordmanns-Forbundet, visited the 
U. S. in July-August. He and General 
Leif [. 


speakers at the “Norway Day” c¢ lebra 


Sverdrup were the featured 


tion in Minneapolis en July 13 





THE ¢ 


s Ways, the 


att of July’ was 
celebrated in the Re 
bild hills of Jutland, 
this time in the midst 


of a.heat wave, by 


*Amer- 
icans largely of Dan- 
DENMARK ish origin and Danish 


friends of the 


32,000 people, 


United States., 


King 


defense 


Among 
Frederik 


ministe1 


those present w ere 


Poul 


Pe terson 


Queen Ingrid, 
~ 
U.S. 


himself a second-generation American 


Hansen, ambassador Val 


of - Danish .origin—and .two famous 


Danish-born 
Melchior 
\ ictol 


Americans, 


singer Lauritz 


and comedian: and - pianist 


Be ree. 


PREMIER H. C. 


paid a three days’ official visit to Ice- 


land and late in Atigust a six days’ -visit 


to Yugoslavia, where he conferred: with 
President Tito. 

\ SCHEDULED visit to Copenhagen by 
the atom US. 
Skate 


accordance 


powered submarine 


late in August ‘was: canceled in 
with the Dan- 
atomic 

Den 


case of 


desire of the 


ish government after Danish 


scientists had warned that halt 


mark 


an—admittedly unlikely 


might be destroved in 


mishap to the 


vessel while in Danish waters. 


scientists pointed out that on 


atomic reactors of the size of 


that of 


the Skate are nowhere placed near big 


population centers, and 


stressed that 


there are dangers involved in the cas¢ 


of a ship‘in a busy harbor, such 


as col, 


lision, which are 


non-existent on land. 
The decision’ of the government caused 
some discussion, 


but, by and‘ large, the 


“ment. 


and | 


‘struc ted. 


HANSEN in early July 


. to which -the ore 


The: 


land - 


uniforms with red jackets. 


‘S HiSTORY 


Danish public, which had previously 


approved the government's refusal to 


harbor atomic weapons in peacetime, 


sanctioned the attitude. of the 


govern- 


economik commyattee 


THE POWERFUI 


‘of the Danish government in é¢arly Sep: 


tember “empowered the minister’ for 


Greenland: to go ahead with negotia~ 


tions for the construction of a tranship- 


ment harbor fon 


Godt- 
25-n1tillion 


iron ore 
Phe 


dollars port is mearit fon transhipment 


neal 


haab in Greenland. 


of Canadian, iron ore from Wngava Bay 


in northern Quebec, to the United 


States and is to’ be con 
U:s. 
Ungava Bay 1s’ 
The 


interested in 


and Germany 


with * Danish labor for 


and: Canadian interests, 
icebound. nine months of the ‘ear. 
Canadians, are therefore 
a reasonably near-by transhipment port 


can be rushed during 


the three sumameér months from 


and 
where the ore,can be sent further dur- 
ing the For 


port with capacity. of 


rest of the year. Denmark 


such a up to 100 
million toms a year might mean a con 
siderabk 


source of tleeded ‘revenue in 


foreign currency.: 
Oxiav V ol ard his 


Princess 


KING 


daughter 


Noi Way 
\strid spent Septem- 


ber 41 through 13°in Denmark on a 


State to arty 


visit 
foreign country since thie king 
The took the tra- 
ditional colorful forms with King Olay 
and King - Frederik 


Copenhagen in an 


visit, the first official 
ascended 


the throne Visit 


riding through 
open: horse-drawn 
carriage escorted by hussars in full-dress 
The 


visit gave cause for spontaneous dem 


royal 
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onstration of Norway's” tremendous 
popularity in Denmark since World 
War II when, as King Frederik said in 
tis welcome speech, “Your Majesty's 
and your royai father’s steadfast and 
undaunted conduct became a symbol 
for the fight against’ injustice and for 
the right and the good”. The program 
included a visit by the royal guests to 


the Danish atomic teactor at Riso. 


HE MEETING of the Scandinavian 
Foreign Ministers in Copenhagen Sep- 
tember 8-9, according to the official 
communiqué, noted with satisfaction 
that the experts assembled in Geneva 
had reached an agreer ent regarding the 
technical conditions .or a discontipua- 
. ion, under control, of experiments 
with ‘nuclear’ weapons.* The Ministers 
expressed the hope that the forthcom- 
ing the 


would. lead to 


negotiations at government 


level positive re- 
sults. Technical discussions of experts, 
marked by the same openness and will 
to cooperate as the discussions in 
Geneva, would ‘constitute a suitable 
starting point for a solution of ,other 
parts of the disarmament problem. 

\gainst the. background of the cur- 
rent problems regartting fishing limits, 
the Scandinavian Ministers exchanged 
information ahd views regarding the 
question, placed qn the agenda of the 
Genera] Assembly, of-convening a new 
international conference for 
with the problems of the extent of te 
ritorial* waters and of fishing -limits. 
hey agreed :to ‘support efforts aiming 
at a general solution within thé frame 
- work of the United Nations. 


"The discussions in Copenhagen also 


covered certain shipping questidns of 


particular interest to the Scandinavign 


countries. 


dealing’ *man-of-war arrested nine 


THI 


Iceland’s 12-mile fish- 


STRUGGLE over 


eries limits oversha- 
dowed all other events 
in Iceland during the 
third Only 


fourteen afte 


quartel . 
years 


re-establishing then 


a) 


ers were engaged in a major interna- 


republic, the Iceland- 


tional dispute, which has been widely 
reported in.the world press, radio and 
television. 

The 


nounced last spring that Iceland would 


‘Icelandic Government — an- 
extend its fisheries limits to 12 miles 
on September 1. This decision was pro- 
tested by several West-European na- 
tions who refused to recognize stich a 
unilateral extension. Discussions were 
started within NATO in Paris and two 
attempts were made to find a solution, 
but without results. 

On September 1 British trawlers con- 
tinued to trawl inside the new 12-mile 
limits and they were protected by ves- 


sels of the Roval Navy. When patrol 


. boats of the Icelandic Coast Guard at- 


tempted to approach the trawlers, the 
British warships prevented this with 
manned guns, thus clearly using force 
to prevent Iceland from enforcing its 
newly declared fisheries jurisdiction. 
Iceland immediately protested this and 
subsequent incidents, when a_ British 
Icelandic sail 
ors who attempted to take control of a 
new 


were demonstra 


trawler fishing inside the 
In Reykjavik 


tions in front of the British Embassy 


limits. 


there 
and the British action was protested at 


mass rallies. 
J he Icelandic action has been sup 


ported by all political parties In lee 


land and there has been complete unity 
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of purpose in this question. The British’ 


use of force against a small- unarmed ° 


nation has caused ereat ‘anger in Ice 

land and British-Icelandic relations 

have been very severely damaged. 
Phe icelandic case in this dispute 


has been summarized as follows: 


1) Iceland is a barren, sub-arait coun. , 


try with very féw natural resources 
banks 


Iceland s 


. other than the rich fishing 


surrounding its, coast. 
economy is, .therefore, entirely de 
pendent upon the fishing industrs 


and 97 of Icelandic exports are 


fish and fish products. In return: 


_for our exports we tmaust get the ne 
cessities of life that make ou ‘coun. 
try habitable. ; ' 

Iceland historically had 16 and e4 
miles fisheries limits. This was by 
other European states, ruling Ice 
land at the time, reduced to 4 and 
Afte 


independence, in 1944, Iceland be 


later only 8 miles. regaining 
gan the uphill struggle to secure its 
livelihood. Im 1952 the 4-mile fish- 
eries limit was re-introduced, - only 
to be met in Britain, .then orie of 
Icelaund’s largest ‘markets, by a land 
ing ban on Icelandic fish. 


For Iceland 


promoted an tnternational 


ten years has actively 


agree 
ment on fisheries limits. This awas 
done by taking*up the question at 
the United Nations General Assem 


bly, in the UN International Law 


Commission and: participation in 


the Geneva Conference on the Law 


of the Sea. All thes« 


produce an_ international  agree- 


ment where needed 


one was badly 
Because of rapidly improving tech- 
niques of finding and catching fish, 


and steadily growing fleets of large, 


‘and called upon the 


efforts failed to , 
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‘efficient: trawlers and floating tac- 
tory ships, the Icelandic fish stocks 
were subjected to increasing dan 

gers of over lishing. For. this’ reason 
Iceland fel that it‘ could wait no- 
longer and had to act , 

\s all efforts at international agree- 


ments had failed, there. remained 


only the traditional unilateral: ac- 


tion. Most of, the -sea boundaries 


} 


now entorced in’ the 


world’ have 
been fixed in this same ananner. 
Iceland has declared a 12-mile fish- 


eries limit, (but 


continues to have 
an unchanged ‘territorial sea for 
“all purposes except fishing). The 
UN International Law Commission 
found that fisheries limits should be 
; to 12 miles. A majority (if not, 


the necessary 2 the 


} majority) of 
nations partic ipating.in the Geneva 
Conference voted for the~ 12-mile 
lingit.. Iceland’s action is ‘definitely 
not contrary te international Jaw. 


The (celand, 


Foreign Minister of 
Gudmundur 1. Gudmundsson, followed 


up the repeated [celandic protests in 
a speech at the UN General Assembly. 


He demanded ‘that the use of force in 


international disputes be discontinued 


Assembly to set- 


tle the question of fisheries limits by 


voting on the matter’ and -thus 


eoni- 


pleting the work ‘of -the Geneva’ Con- 


ference on the Law of the Sea 

At‘the time of writing the situation 
is this: All nations ,concerned except 
Kingdom 


Limits. 


the ‘United have in fact -re 


spected the r2-mile The. British 


frawders continue - the 


limits: and the Roval Navy continues— 


to fish inside 


to protect them with its guns. There’ 
are frequent in ident’ and serious ones 


might easily happen. 
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Kinc OLAv ¥ received 
the 
State 


a solemn 


the ‘blessing’ of 
‘Norwegian 
Church at 
ceremony held in the 
thirteenth-century 


‘Trondheim Cathedral, 


NORWAY on June 22. The ben- 
ediction was attended 
by some 2,000, Norwegian and foreign 


dignitaries and special guests. 


The King left Oslo June. 16, accom- 


panied by Princess Astrid, to start-a 17- 


/ 
day tour. Motoring to Trondheim; he 


made thirteen stops en route to meet 
the people and attend official welcoine 
‘Tunctions. : . 

_On his arrival at the ancient Nidaros 
Cathedral, King Olav was greeted by 
Bishop Arne Fjellbu of Nidaros and 


Bishop .Johannes Smemo of Oslo, as. 


well as fourteen Pastors of the Nidaros 
Bishopric. The procession through the 
edifice passed the Cross Altar, where 
the Royal regalia were on display, and 
went on to the High Altar. Here, the 
King took his seat id the same chair 
uséd by his father, Haakon VII, when 
The 


he was crowned in 1go6. alta 


service, With reading from the Scrip- , 


tures; was officiated by Bishop Fjellbu, 
while 
sermon. - The’ King then kneeled in 
front of the High ‘Altar, while Bishop 
; Fjellbu performed the Beriediction. 
Seated opposite the King were the 
Presidents and Vice Presidents af the 
Norwegian Parliament, the Prime Min- 
ister, the. Foreign Minister, the Mia- 


-ister..of Ecclesiastical and Edicational 


Affairs, the ‘Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and his .predecessor, the 
military chiefs of defense, recipients of 
the Grand Cross of the Royal Order of 


'_ St. Olav, high-ranking Norwegian gov- . 


* school 


Bishop - Smemo delivered the. 


‘Mr. 


‘State for Foreign Affairs, the brief reso 


ernment officials, and foreign repre- 
Others present the 
Roval Court, Members of Parliament, 


sentatives. were 
the Diplomatic Corps, as well as rep- 
resentatives of the 20 Bishopric Coun- 
cils‘and religious societies not affliated 
with the State Church. . 
Following thé Benediction, the King 


returned to the century-old Stiftsgaar- 


.den mansion, where he stayed while in 


Trondheim. Here, standing ‘on the 
steps, he reviewed a parade of cheering 
children for nearly an hour. 
After the benediction, on June 23, the’ 
King boarded the Royal yacht Norge 
to call at ten ports along the coast be- 
tween Trondheim and Oslo, 

THe NORWEGIAN STORTING closed, its’ 
spring session on June 20 by giving 
final approval to, the state budget for 
the fiscal year July 1, .1958-June 30, 
1959. Amounting to a total of 5,959 
million. kroner or nearly 200 million 
kroner higher than proposed by the 
state budget 


government, the 


was 
adopted , against ‘the 27 Conservative. 
votes. 

Before adjourning, Parliament unan- 


imously consented to a request from 


the Labor government for authoriza 


tion to prepare various works measures, 


to, cost up to 100 million kroner, with 
a view to offsettrng unemployment dur- 


ing the winter 1958-59. 


\T THE SPECIAL emergency session of 
the U.N. General Assembly, on \ugust 
18, Norway introduced a draft resolu- 
tion aimed at reaching a practical solu 
tion of the crisis in ‘the Middle East: 
Principally drafted and introduced by 
Hans Engen, Under Secretary of 


lution was sponsored by six other na 
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Denmark, 
Lhe 


resolution, drafted after numerous con- 


tions—Canada, Colombia, 


Liberia, Panama and 


Paraguay 


ferences with delegates from many na 
tions, would put the main burden foi 
finding a solution of the 


crisis on U, N: Secretary General Dag 


Hammarskjéld. 


However, before the \rab resolution 


came up for a.vote and was passed 


unanimously, Mh) 


Engen announced 


that he would 


not ask- the, General 


Assembly to vote on his plan 


Due U.S 


SUBMARINE Skate received 


a yousing welcome on its arrival at 


Betgen, August 23, its first port of call 
North Polk 
ice pack. The reception at Oslo, where 
the Skate docked on 
equally cordial. 


Lhe 
Institute 


after under: the 


Crossing 


\ugust’ 25, was 


Norwegian Defense 


Rese ar¢ h 


saw no reason tor concern 
submarine’s Calls at 


All reactor 
built in U.S.A., it noted, must meet the 


about the atomic 


Norwegian. ports 


most critical safety standards to guard 
risks. 


chances for 


against radiation 


Howeve to 


minimize cllision on 


grounding, the Skate 


sail in and out.of the fjords in 


broad 


daylight and _ visible 


weather, with 
Norwegian pilot guiding its cours 


Lhe 
where 


reception group at Bergen 


well over 2,000 people vreeted 
the Skate headed by Norwegian 
Defense Minister Nils Handal, Vice 
Admiral J. E. Jacobsen, (¢ 

Navy, 
Frances I 


Vvess | dox ked al 
liners. 
About 


on the when the Skate 
Oslo. Here, the 


Was 


Norwegian and U. § 
Willis. The 


a piel used 


sador nucieal 


by TOuUTIST 
1.000 spectators were walting 


piel arrived at 


Middle East* 


plants. 


was required to 


submarine and.-its crew 
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finder Comdr: James F. Calvert wer; 

oH. Jacobsen, chiet 
Harbor 
Attache 


following 


welcomed by Mi 
of the Oslo Authority, and 
U. S. Naval Leo R. Jensen: 
The King Olav in 


spected the ship, staying fot nearly one 


day, 


hour. 


AVS STorp VERFT, whose shipyard iS 


situated south of Bergen, recently -de 


dicated its new super dock, thus mark 


ing a new milepost for’ Norway's ship 
Lhe 
served by lavine the keel for a 


tanker The 


long, sufficient to ac 


building industry event was ob 


ae 
F000 


ton 


dock is “70 leet 


deadweight present 


commodate construction of 65,000 tor 


vessels. It mav be extended to build 


ships up to 120,000 tons, if this should 


be called for 


In 1ga3d Norwegian shipyards cle 


livered vessels totalling -only 50,000 


gross tons, and even’by rgs5o the annual 


production was no mor thtan 60,000 


tons. From that year on, the industry 


has undergone growth. Last 


a rapid 


vear, deliveries from domestic vards 


totalled. over 200,000 tons \t present, 


some under 


200,000 tons Is CONStITUC 


tion, ‘nearly one-third of | the 


toa 


1,070,000 “tons being 


VTOSS 


built to 


companhics 


Norwegian shipping | 


.PRorEssOR ByoRN TRuMpy ol Berger 
-o-member Non 
nited Na-. 
Peacetul I 
Enere’ Geneva Lh 


Norwegian nucleal archers 


University headed the 


weelan delegatl m to the 


tions Conterence ‘on | 


ses OF 


LoOm1¢ 


contrib 


uted i total of entil papers 


Four of these we to members ol 


r 
he respective sec One ot the ma 


i 


tions 


jOr papers discussed - the boiling heavy 


water reactor now triearing completion 
at Halden Oslo. A scale 


south-east ol 








* representing the 





) 
= 


model of this unit was on display at the 


Geneva _ conference. Another © paper 


deait with construction of mountain 


halls tor nuclear reactor’ units. 

DHE COST*OF-LIVING compensation dip- 
pute between the Norwegian Federa- 
NFL the No 
wegian Employers Association—NEA 


was settled on September 1. 


tion of Labor and 


In a split 


decision the 


specially named Wage 


Board ruled that workers are to get a 
2.59% to 3.5% wage increase, retroactive 
from the first pay day after July 15. 
The decision directly: affected some 


240,000 union members. 


As iN ALL Western 
European nations, the 
reaction in Sweden to 
the landing of U. S. 
troops in “Lebanon 
was mixed. The split 
was 


roughly = along 





party ‘lines, with the 
Social 


press critical of the “intervention” to 





Democrat 


valving degrees, and the newspapers 


non-socialist. parties 


j 
supporting :the action” or expressing 
their sympathy for it 
The opposition press was sharply 
critical of the resolution introduced by 
Sweden in the United Nations Security 
Council in July and of Swedish-Foreign 
Minister Osten Undeén, generally r 
varded as its author, while the’ Social 


Democratic newspapers voiced ap 
proval of the resolution, which called 
for the aithdrawal of United Nations 


observers tronr Lebanon. “It is apt to 
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‘KING OLAv, accompanied by’ Prin 
cess Astrid, arrived in Copenhagen on 
September 11 aboard the royal yacht 
Norge on his first official visit to Den- 
mark since. he ascended the throne. 
They were warmly -welcomed by King 
Frederik and Queen- Ingrid and the 
The 


served to 


entire people of Denmark. Visit, 


spanning three days, under- 


score the fast friendship between. the 


two nations. 


NIKOLAL RAMM QsTGAARD, 
Aide 1945 


a close friend of, King 


COLONEI 
Chiet Royal 


three decades 


since and for 


Olav, died in June at the age 


=~ 


ot 72. 
‘ 


erase the diftlerence between the UN 


observers and the U. S. military lorces, 
if the former continue their controlling 
Mr. Undén said 


adding 


activities in Lebanon,” 


in ‘a radio address, however, 


that as soon das a practical possibility 
the 


is found -for withdrawal of the 


_ U.S. troops, the United Nations should 


attitude is 
“We 


remder its “Ou 


continued. 


assistance. 


provisional,” he con 


_ sider it of utmost Importance that the 


United Nations and its Secretary Gen 


eral .continue their: efforts to find a 
‘peacetul solution of the present com 
Lhe 


votes, the 


plicated situation.” resolution re 


ceived only two othet one 


being that of the Soviet Union 
\- Japanese resolution introduced on 
Russia. Atter 


voted for the Japanese 


was vetoed by 


had 


resolution in the Security Council, For 


July 21 
Sweden 
eign Minister Osten Undeén said in a 
speech over the Swedish radio that “‘it 


has been claimed that Our vote tor the 
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Japanese compromise in its .revised 
form represented a retreat. This asser- 
tion is based on an erroneus conception 
of the Swedish position. We have never 
opposed the principle that the United 
Nations can and should 
the manner proposed in the Japanese 
resolution. However, we have voiced 
the opinion that the observers cannot 
perform to good advantage in Lebanon 
until either the troops have been with- 
drawn or, at least, a plan in which 
provision is made for the recall-of these 
troops has been ‘worked out and ap- 


proved by the prope parties concerned. 


The Japanese resolution satisfied these 


considerataons.” 


BEFORI RIKSDAG 
July 


new Swedish defense program was ap- 


THI recessed on 


31 for its summer ‘vacation, the 


proved. It places great emphasis; on 
quality while .cutting down on quan- 
tity. The defenst budget for the fiscal 
year that began July 1 was set at 2,700 
million kronor, an increase of 400 mil- 
lion over the preliminary estimates 
presented last January and-of .200 mil- 
lion over the current annual rate of de- 
fense spending. While the plan had 
already been removed from the field 
of political controversy by an agree- 
ment among the .four democratic par- 
ties, the discussions were marked by 
greater determination and more har- 
mony than there had been reason to 
expect. The Defense Mirfister’s - firm 
stand against defeatism made a strong 
impression. In 


forcefully explained the government's . 


recommendation to put off any -deci- 
sion on the question of atomic arms, 
and this attitude was approved-by the 
Riksdag. The-need of nuclear weapons, 


however, was stressed by the Conserva- 


intervene in 


the same speech he ° 
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tive leader, and several Opposition pa 


-pers criticized the Riksdag for evading 


or shelving the issue. 
The defense debate was ‘preceded by 


a debate on Swedish’ foreign policy, 


‘especially in connection with develop- 


ments in the Middle East and the votes | 
UN Security 
Tage Erlander emphasized 


in the Council. Prime’ 
Ministe1 
that Sweden never expressed ant form 
of criticism against the United’ States 
and Great Britain for their. interven 
tion in the Middle ‘East. From the. be- 


ginning, -Foreign Minister Osten Un- 


dén observed, the Swedish government 


was anxious to back the United Na- 
tions, and,. he added, we wanted to- 
eliminate the risk that thé UN _obsert- 
ers in Lebanon, who ‘had been sent 
there as the result of a Swedish initia- 
tive, would be regarded as. auxiliag ies 


of the American forces. These state- | 


_ments were made in reference .to, the 


Swedish government's initial reaction, 
and the Swedish resolution in the Se- 
curity Council calling ‘for suspension 
of the UN observers’ mission in Leb- 
anon. 


The leader of the Conservative par- 


‘ty, Jarl Hjalmarson, emphasized in the 


Riksdag that’it was a cfisis in the Mid- 
dle East that brought about the Ameri- 
can intervention, and not the interven 
tion that provoked a crisis. When the 
intervention began, it was made clean 
that the American forces*had not come 
to Lebanon to stay there. Wherever the 
Soviets, on the other hand, have in- 
tervened with troops, so-called people's 
democracies have been’ established ‘and 
military controls have been retained, 
witile the countries have ‘been pillaged. ° 
Ihe Liberal.leader, Bertil Ohlin, said- 
that Sweden's’ policy naturally cannot 


be governed by emotional motives, but 
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that Russia js exceedingly poorly quali- | 


fied to act as a champion of the free- 
dom of the small nations. The-leade 
of the Center party, Gunnar Hedlund, 
declared that 


foreign’ policy must not mean that no 


Sweden's alliance-free 


distinction is made between the Com- 
munist dictatorship and the Western 


democracies. The difference between 


the two systems is, in fact, tremendous. 

Ihe foreign policy debate seemed to 
have: the effect of Clearing the air and 
subsequently even the opposition news- 
papers weré inclined to regard the dif- 
‘ferences of opinion concerning the 
Swedish resolution about the Lebanon 
observers as less significant than they 
at. first seemed. 


THE district-council 


MUNICIPAL and 
elections on September 21 were marked 
by the same trend as the special par- 
The 


Social Democrats more than held thei 


liamentary elections on June 1. 


own, while the Liberals, who before the. 


June. elections were the largest opposi- 
tion group, lost further,ground to .the 


Conservatives and the Center party. 


The Communists polled somewhat less 
votes than they ordinarily do in local 
and parliamentary elections, except for 
those on June 1 when they withdrew 
their candidates in several districts. 
The. district councils and the coun- 
cil’ .of the larger cities elect the: mem- 
bers.of the Uppen House of the Riks- 
dag, about one-eighth of which is re- 
newed each year.. Since the ldcal coun- 
cils are élected for four,years while the 
mandates ef the Upper House run’ for 
an eight-year period, ‘only one-half of 
the membership of that chamber will 
_ be affected by the recent elections. The 
Social Democrats already have a com- 
fortable majority in the Upper House, 
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while in the Lower House they do not 


command a majority of their own. 


WoMEN may become ordained min- 
isters in Sweden from January 1. next 
year, according to a decision reached 
on September 27 by the Church Assem- 
bly, the highest representative body of 
the Church of Sweden. The vote was 
6g to 2g. Last fall,on the other hand, 
the Church Assembly rejected the same 
proposal by 62 to 36. 


The historic decision was made after 


‘ a debate that lasted sixteen hours. The 
‘Church assembly has a majority of lay- 


men, and these - members 


obviously 
exerted great influence. For some time, 
however, a change of opinion had been 
noticeable among the clergymen. The 
new archbishop, Dr. Gunnar Hultgren, 
made a strong impression when he 


urged acceptance of the proposal. 


SEVERAL hundred thousand- Swedes 
have become more familiar with rela- 
tions between the United States and 


Sweden and Swedish contributions in 


‘America as a result of ari exhibit that 


was shown at the Skansen folk park 
and open-air museum this summer in 


connection ‘with the 175th anniversary 


of the Treaty of Friendship and Com 


merce between the two countries. Skan 
sen is the world’s oldest open-air mu 
seum, and it has become Stockholm’s 
favorite study center .and playground. 
It is visited annually by nearly three 
million péople from all over Sweden 
und many foreign countries. On August 
Day 


brated at Skansen, with Erik Boheman, 


10 the Sweden-America was cele- 
Ambassador to the United States from 
1948 until July 1 this year, as the main 


speaker. 
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eROLF VON “HEIDENSTAM, industrialist 
King of 
Sweden, died in Stockholm on August 


and Chamberlain to the. 


6 at the age of 74. He was president of 


the International Chamber of Com- 


merce in 1952-53 and had also bee n 
president of the General Export Associ- 
ation ol 
Gas 


and board 


Sweden and of the Swedish 
(AGA), 
Svenska Han- 
Sweden's leading 


Accumulator Company 
chairman of 
delsbanken, one ot. 
commercial banks, as well as of the 
Swedish Ford Motor and Dunlop Com 


panies. 


Axrt A old 


man of Swedish industry and shipping, 


SON JOHNSON, grand 


died in a Stockholm hospital on August 
8, 82 years old. He has been described 


as “one of the most outstanding ex 
ponents of free enterprise ever to ap 
in Sweden. 

His father 


asa 


peal 
Axel Johnson, had started 


coal importer and later branched 


out into the 


manufacture of iron and 
steel. In 1885, with the purchase of a 
goo-ton steamer, he laid the foundation 
for the Johnson Line. At 
\xel 


the helm of the family firm, and being 


his death in 


1glo, A\x:son 


Johnson took ower 


equipped with a brilliant mind, cout 


sage, vision and a boundless capacity 


for work, he eradually developed the 


old business interests immensely and 
added many new ones. He was often 
ahead of his time, for example in 


bold 


entire 


1g20-2¢ when he made the deti 


sion to dispose ot his steam 


driven tonnage and build up a fleet -of 


Diesel engine vessels, the first of its 


kind in the Direct 


world. services to 
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South America had beén opened in 
1g04 and to the West Coast of South’ 
and North America ten years later. To- 
day, the Johnson Line owns and ope 
ates thirty-foun modern liners. 

The business empire known as the 
Johnson Concern is the largest built in 
Sweden under the direction of one sin- 
gle mah. It includes the Avesta Iron 
Works, petroleum refineries, engineer- 
ing industries at Karlstad and Motala, 
a shipyard in Gothenburg, bus lines, 
mines, forest domains, and farms. — 

tHe Economic Commrrree of the 
Nordic Council met in Stockholm Sep- 
tember 22-23 to discuss a supplemen- 
tary report on the plan for a common 
market and customs union. The origi 


nal scheme, which 


was presented a 
vear ago, covered about 8o per cent of 
the inter-Nordic trade, and this figure 
has now been raised to go-g5 pel cent 
Only the farm prodicts-would be left 
outside the proposed commoyp market: 
Such a* market, according to the sup 
plementary report, would have an. im 
portance of its own even if a European 
free-trade area is* established, and. it. 
would help the Nordic counaries read 

then 


just to the conditions 


eCcono mies 
of a comprehensive European coopera 
The plan provides for’ common 


Nordic 


tion-ol tariffs arid other trade 


customs tariffs and the aboli 


obstacles ° 


The 


is somewltat lowe 


Northery ‘countries. 
proposed tariff level 
than the present average. The reports 
Nord 


at its sixth session in, Osle on Novem 


were submitted to the Council 


ber y 
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A History of Danish Literature. . By 
P. M. Mircue y.: The American-Scan- 


Foundation. New 
322 pp. Price $6.00. 


di nat tan 


York. 1958 
1] 


There «was ‘nothing really remarkable 
tbout the vear,1956 in Denmark. True, in 
the neighborhood of 2 900 books were pub 
lished, but ‘the 


figure is not so astonishing 


to the Danes as it Should be to the world 
il large 
weré published for every one thousand head 
‘ol population, whereas 39 titles appeared in 
Enelard anda paltry 8 in the | nited States 
\nd Kierke 
_gaard, Hans Christian Andersen, and Karen 
Datiish 


wbout as 


vet, except for the names, of 


Blixen literature as 


a whole has 


much reality in the world of 


letters as that philosophic prop. the falling 


tree’ in the woodland vastness . Its sound 
falls of appreciative Danish ears, but who 
élse apprehends its power and stature? Who 


else hears it at all? Or, as Georg Brandes 
pug it less bluntly, before a gathering of 
English authors in 1913 In the mighty 


cathealral of wotld letters, English literature 


Danish 


is the whole 


literature 


And vet he 


tpse whil 
is no more than a chapel 


a tol 
l¢ 


idded invone who has visited an Italian 
church knows how ‘much wealth can be 
found in a vinv chapel Although Hakon 
Stangerup.-under the juspices of the Danis! 
Cultura Othce. is now issuing: t vearly 
report on Danish writing, for which ‘w 
be very ratetul, the ereat lack has 
beer détailed and substantial account o 
thie rhavte tradition ol Dat ist liter ture 
fro the beginnings That need has ) 
been filled. i me stage of The Ameri 
CAn-4 indiavay il Foundation’s puilflishin 
roeTam ° 
Hei the vear 1956 did hav rorultay 
sionifieance’ tor it enabled Professor Phill 
Mitchell recently ol the | niversity eo 
Kansas ind now of | the University * of 
Illinois, to camplete his tmpressive history * 


of.Danish diteratufe, within the be 


nevolent 


In comparative statistics, 60 books, 
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literary ¢nd_ bibliophilic atmosphere of 
Copenhagen and close to the counsels of 
that 


F. J. Billeskov Jansen, whose aid he amply 


dedicated Danish ‘scholar Professor 


acknowledges. It is almost superfluous to 


sav that no American scholar is better 


qualified, for Professor Mitchell is already 
for Holbere’s 

1955 
Danish 


well known his edition of 


epistles University of Kansas Press 
and A 
ol the 
Danish 


It has heen said that 


Bibliographica 

Munksgaard 
Review 
theater a 


Guide to 
1951 
his survey ol 
back 
Denmark 


ture Readers 


will recall the 


lew tssues 


not only 


VAVve England its two best stories: Beowulf 
and Hamlet; it also, in its Viking incu 
sions, depleted its own lventurous and 
imaginative stock -by leaving its best blood 
there There is, of course, not the slightest 


truth in the pleasantry. and we have only 


to immerse ourselves in this. new history 
to find out how varied and intensely felt 
the bulk of Danish literature sts. The 
‘method of — the book is” essentially “to 
synthesize an historical presentatfon with 
the evaluation of single works which, be 
Cause olf then ethos and literary form 


j 


stand as contributions to the enrichment 


of human existence, the understanding of 


Lite ind the comprehension of the pos 
_sibilities which lie within the realm of the 
human Spirit Professor Mitchell estab 
shes Danish literature in its larger Eu 
ropean content His iS\ iwareness ot 
German and Norw { t \ s 
} } ind) Franco-Danis! i nS re 
no means slighted. If Swede $s , 
sent ned t ma yer . >? | Ivard 
B ndes remark to Sti abe SS 
Her Der irk \ i ‘ fur ! 
re ven ) Sy s ! — 
French or Germat | X R 
ided ‘ her 
rk stubbor i? roa ) 
ko nal Ss 4 s l 
1 Bite cat lee ay ‘ 
‘ st ? ler ‘ 
( ssil VS ) ! ‘ 
1 J ter 1 \es s 
1 \fit t ) . © 
‘ cOmMmDIIS! > | 
ht d the 17th centuries ine 
eS I > DO ruil ) ¢ 
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20th century almost all Danish poets wrote 
which have been con 
(p- 68). It be 
fascinating to pursue the interrelationship 
of and poetry 


rhythm, diction, and imagery. 


hymns, o1 poems 


sidered hymns” would 


hymnology in matters of 


In a large 
cultural sense, it might be said that there 
been 


has a sustained ground rhythm of 


religion in Denmark, not so much nourish 


ed by the formal state church as dramat 
ically asserted from time to time by the 
great persqnalities of Kierkegaard and 


Grundtvig, and reasserted by the latterday 
metaphysics of Ole Wivel and Martin A. 
Hansen I would short 
question the 
spirituality of Denmark, a very practical 
spirituality 


When Kierkegaard that 


earnestness of one’s faith is tested by one’s 


among others. in 


affirm rather than essential 


remarked “the 


sensitiveness to the comical,” he not only 
articulated a universal truth but provided 
a clue to Danish literary character. Perhaps 
Hamlet was not only the prototype of the 


existentialist, but the first intellectually 
aware Dane. Certainly there is a quality of 
humor, a continuity of irony; through 


Danish literature, from Holberg’s plays 
through Kierkegaard’s treatise on irony and 


Georg Brandes’ first written piéce on 
laughter to modern humorists (and I use 
the term broadly) like Jens August Schade, 
Ove Abildgaard, and Piet Hein. It is 


more deep-seated than, say, the _product 
of a mere clash between German, senti-! 
mentalism and pietism, on the one hand, 
and French restraint and urbanity, on the 
other. It 


comedy, 


is a kind of perpetuated exis 


tential and what its roots are | 


do not attempt to guess. But no one ‘was 
more aware of this than Kierkegaard, and 
I wish that Professor Mitchell ,had given 
more Space to his extraordinary critical 
of ethical motivation 


and irony, matters largely obscured by the 


acumen on matters 
faddism of some of the existentialists, 

A History of .Danish 
impressive in its orderly arrangement and 
wealth of material that it difficult to 
know what to isolate for appreciation. The 
Ander- 
sen, Pontoppidan, Jacobsen, and Gronbech, 
The 
appraisal» of modern, literary lifé in 


Literature .is so 
Is 


major figures, especially Holberg, 


are treated with breadth and sagacity. 
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of the 
little magazine bring Danish literary history 


Copenhagen and _ the vicissitudes 


into contemporary focus. 


invariably 


Unobtrusive 


footnotes inform the reader’ of - 


“English translations of the: works in ques- 


the contains 
liberal samplings of .the early ballads, it 
that bulk of: Danish ° 


poetry is very infrequently quoted and its 


tion. However, while text 


must ‘be noted the 
quality ‘is, on that account, only partially 
I would like to think ‘that limita 
tions of space required this unhappy omis 
but the 


perwell Introduction to Scandinavian Lite) 


conveyed. 


sion, Bredsdortt—Mortensen 


Pop 
ature, in spite of its larger scope, was able 
to provide extensive and bi-lingual’ quota 
tions. If such peripheral figures as Rasmus 
Rask Harald Hoftding 
standably omitted, it does seem unwise to 
of Edvard Brandes, 
however dreary his plays now read. But 
every reader will have his complaints; and 


and 


are under 


exclude any mention 


my 


reservations are very minor indeed and, * 


in fact, largely dispersed’ by far 


an immensely useful tool for future research 


a respec t 


in the Scandinavian area. 


RicHarp B. VowLes 
University of Florida " 


Aku-Aku. The Secret of Easter Island. 
By THor HeyerDAHL. Rand McNally 
1958. 384 pp. Ill. Price $6.95. 

To me this’ is the most important book 
1958. Heverdahl ot 


man’s Is 


He. has proved that the island was 


solved 


of 
modern 


has one 


chief mysteries—Easter 
land. 
settled by three waves of immigration. First 
the of 
South America who constructed the huge 
blocks the 


eared Incas who made the statues, third by 


white redheaded pre-Inca_ rulers 


of masonry, second by long 
Polynesians who massacred their predeces- 
sors and rolled the ‘statues intg the dust. 
He has shown hat the great statues were 
moved from place to place not by miracles 
or lost machinery but by the employment 
of human 


of the pyramids in Egypt. -, 


labor, as with the construction 


Mr. Heyerdah]’s style of writing is as 
fascinating as his sctiolarship. The many 
festive kodachromes add conviction to his 


proof.. 


a. & L 
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Sweden and the United Nations. Re- 
PORT BY A SPECIAL Stupy GROUP OF THE 
SWEDISH INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
Arrairs. Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. New York. 1956. 
315 pp. Price $3.00. k . 

*"A salient feature of post-war develop- 
ments in Scandinavia is the fact that the 
foreign policy of Sweden to some degree 
has been, and still is, at variance with that 
pursued by her immediate neighbors. But 
the underlying reasons for this and the ex- 
act points-at which Swedish policy deviates 
from those of the other Northern countries 
have not always: been clear to any but very 
close observers of ‘the Scandinavian scene. 
The therefore doubly 
welcome, since it is not only a lucid exposi- 
tion of Sweden’s role in the U.N. but also 


present volume is 


clarifies Many moot points in regard to 
Sweden’s foreign policy generally. 

In‘spite of various differences in approach 
and emphasis, the Scandinavian states share 
a long-and honorable tradition of participa- 
tion in international organizations. More 
over, this work has not been confined to 
organizations primarily designed to main- 
tain international peace and security but 
has always been supplemented . by: equally 
energetic efforts in the promotion of human 
welfare in the economic and social spheres 
of life. Thus Sweden, together with the 
other Scandinavian nations, established an 
enviable record in the work of .the League 
of Nations and its auxiliary organizations, 
and, as the yolume under review brings out, 
the 


are faithfully continuing this tradition both 


government and the people of Sweden 
in the United Nations and in its special 
‘ized agencies. 7 

Lhis informative and scholarly report dis 
cusses, and does so very well indeed, what 
Sweden has contributed to the work of the 
UIN., what Swedish policy has been on dif- 
this policy has been 


ferent how 


formed and implemented, and how the 


issues, 


Swedish people and press have reacted to 
various matters taken up by the U.N. in the 
political as well as the economic ahd social 
fields. Being primarily the work of three- 
specialists in international law and organiz 
Ation, the book is divided into three parts: 


* between the opposing factions. 
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“Sweden’s Attitude Toward the United Na- 
tions” Elis Hastad, “Swedish Policy in 
the United Nations” by Hilding Eek, and 
“International Organizations in the Eco- 
ndmic Field” by Bo Karre. Among the vari- 
ous topics and issues dealt with at greater 


by 


or lesser length, although with some perhaps 


unavoidable duplication, are Membership 
in the United Nations, Implementation of 
Articles 43-47, the Reunification Ger- 
many, the Expansion of International Jus- 
tice, the Korean Conflict, the Acheson Plan, 


of 


UNESCO, and Social and Humanitarian 
Questions. Several sections are also devoted 
to Sweden's attitude toward NATO and 


ECLC and her pafticipation in the work of 
OEEC, the Council of Europe, and othe 
organizations outside the U.N. 


Ihe issues are throughout discussed with 
ereat candor and insight, and the result is 
a volume which is both of timely signifi- 
The 
authors succeed in throwing much light on 
“neutrality”, its back- 
ground and motivation, and on the contro 


cance and a useful reference work. 
the so-called Swedish 


versy between those who would have Swe 
den join NATO and those who support 
government policy. Incidentally, the fact is 
oftén lost sight of that Sweden's “alliance 
free’ policy operates only in the military 
sector; in other respects Sweden stands sol 
idly with the West, while 
seizing every opportunity to build a bridge 
Thus, the 


present volume will make the reader fully 


at the same time 


aware of the reasons for Sweden's policy 
during the Korean war—her backing of the 
U.N. armed intervention but her abstention 
on thé vote indicting Communist China as 
an aggressor. Similarly, Sweden's participa 
tion in UNEF, her recent attempts in the 
Security: Council the Middle East 
Mr. efforts to seek a 
compromise in the disarmament debate in 
the 1958 General to 
be consistent with this Swedish emphasis on 
faith the 
efhcacy of justice and of legal norms in the 


to solve 


crisis, and Undén’'s 


Assembly will be seen 


bridge-building, abetted by in 


relations of nations. 

Sweden Is 
of the 
pices of the Swedish Institute of Interna 


United Nations 
carried out 


and the 
work 


the 


result under aus 
tional Affairs and is published by the Can 


negie Endowment for International Peace 
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in its series of “National Studies on Inter about way across Panama or the still longel 
national Organization At the moment of around the Horn, of their, éxistence as. 
writing no less than thirteen volumes have individuals and as groups in California 
appeared and about an equal number is Oregon and Washington, of their ordeals, * 
scheduled tor future publication. Together — their triumphs ind Iragedies cs . 


} , . : . 
with the series currently issued yy the An enormous amount of research has 


Brookings Institution they will amount to gone into the- making of this vivid and 


a huge body of knowledge, of analysis and 


j 


fascinating +«account Lhe author jas. 
of interpretation of the structure and func 


studied*-literally thousands and thousands 


tions of the United Nations, its relations of letters written to relatives. friends and 


sth ry) | oO al th . 
with member states, and the role of the — editors, letters that “found a measure of 
! t in its varieg: ‘ 
CTS : iriegated work immortality in the pages of the immigrant 
Erik J. Frus Press He has searched the Norwegian 


press trom coast to coast ind in the old 


country,.and from the countless letters, the 


West of the Great Divide. Norwegian ave! descriptions, the advice and the 
Mieration to the Pacific Coast 1847-1893 warnings voiced in, the writings.of the im 
By KENNETH QO. ByoRK Vorwesian- Migrants and in editorials of thes 
America H f 1a | ation North- newspapers he has dug out the precious raw 

} ron —s P . ae a ma ial on ‘ hi } he hag wre ' 1, 
held, Minn 8. 6 pp. - Lil Prict ne from whi iS woven a COLOF- F 
C7 51) ful fabric He traces the Norwegian At 

; gonauts in California. the trail blazers 
More than ten vears have gome by since rg Ee a cal sees Ciinleen. . 


Professor Kenneth Bjork of St. Olaf -Col Poulsen w 


10 returned to Stavanger in 1849 





' } hed his impressive tudy of tu ‘ 1] 7 ' 
icve PUNDLTISNEE Ipressis stuay _ with his well filled poke -and helped spread. ° 
wre ' neers eri s , . Jae 
Norweg! engineers in America . the gold fever. Ot. particular interest is 
, : , we wl 1S 1 | : 
» ( ; " rk shal ; mis caretulls documet ted inalvsis ol the 
1 ' 1 1 
| Thr ! ( ind vet! ; 

Miel of painstaking researc haba spread of Mormonism in the Scandinavian 
writin 1 he tervening vears ive beer countries li aia aie niet 
1] ' ndeed. his 1 stuc | > ° . : ; 
well spent deed stu 2 o Babvlon to Zio ind the “Kingdonr built 

the early Norwegian ts resulting wish hands” in Utah.” - 
' } } ' t ° . 
l the presen yvoLuni¢ which s il put . ° 
Dhis is a many-faceted story, never limit 
standing addition to the long and im . - 
ed merely to tl destiny of the gold 


pressive list of publications by the Nor . ; 
se H 1A seekers. Professor Bjork .has followed the 
rl } n rical IStOTICA ssociatiol 

wegian-Amern s ical Meswninns ss Chey earest 





West of the Great D le fills—more than regions of the Northwest engaging in farm 
idequately a tare gap im the written ing, business, ship bu Iding add enanw othes 
record of Norwegians in this country. 4S enterprises. He has traced. the history of 
is only natural, these records h ive so tal . their social nd sa institutions. of 
paid most attention to their history in the the church in the far West af theie dail 
eastern United States and particularly, in ” Mi their Norwte : ; 


ineuarce press And 
} ] « whi mi th ‘. \ 
the Middle West. while their migration he has included probably the most factual 


sins le has | gely ignored ' a : 
to the Far West ha _veen largely ignored of all the many accounts of the legendary 
| have attempted in this study to inter ski hero, Snowshoe Thompson ; 
pret the early trek of Norwegian immigrants tt , . : 
: West « ihe G t D le iS a “major:* 


to the vast stretches of land along the ; : s 
cose : contribution both to the histort-of the 
Pacific coast Kenneth Bjork states modest: 


- development ot the. West in general and 


} " 
lv ‘in. the ‘pretace and ‘the task he set . 
. r to the history of Norwegian migration in 
himself he has accomplished most admi a * 
America in particular The Norwegian 
rably. His “study” is a fascinating, com as 
American Historical Association is to be 


prehensive and detailed—at times perhaps . : 
i cqngratulated with an exceptionally fine 
a trifle too detailed—history of the Norse a 7 
ore addition to its list of publications 
men journeving to the promised land across i 


plains and mountains, the more round eS ; FOHAN HAMBRO 
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a highly interesting and 
authoritative biography 





KING OF NORWAY 
by MAURICE MICHAEL 


_ Maurice Michael’s new book relates the story of a man who 
was born the second sor of the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
and elected King of Norway by the Norwegian people in a 
referendum. Haakon, King of Norway, reigned for fifty-two 

_years and conscientiously lived up to his motto: “All for 





Norway.” | 


Considering his main task to be that of guardian of the con- 
stitution, he made Norway a model democratic monarchy. 





During’ World War II he became a national hero and the 
living symbol of his country’s resistance. His subjects called 
him their “Living Flag.” 





_ 207 pages. *  Tllustrated° 
_ Now at your local bookstore, or write direct 


/ She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 

















BOOK NOTES 


The Big Change in Europe by the well 
known foreign affairs specialist Blair Bolles 
gives a comprehensive picture of the polit 
ical and economic advances that more than 
anything else have characterized the West 
ern European nations during the last de 
cade. Europe's groping toward unity, the 
role of the United States in the Continent’s 
growth, and the political conditions in the 
various countries are some -of the topics 
dealt with in this very readable book, which 
also provides a portrait gallery of the men 
who are active in European politics today. 
There is also a chapter on the Scandinavian 
nations, under the rather misleading title 
“On the Baltic’. (W. W. Norton, 1958. 


927 pp. Price $5.95). 


My Minneapolis by Carl G. O. Hansen 
is the record of Norwegian-American activi- 
ties in that city and the great contributions 
made during the last hundred years. Based 
both on the author’s own experiences as 
journalist and editor and on newspapers 
and other sources, the book is both autq 
biography and history as well as a broad 
panorama of immigrant urban life. .(Pri 
vately published. 1956. 406 pp. IIL). 


A collection of poems by Dr. Emanuel 
Nielsen was recently published by the 
lorch Press of Cedar Rapids, lowa, in an 
attractive volume entitled The Heart Has 
Many Doors. Love, death, nature, and 
patriotism are the main subject matter of 
the work of this Danish-born poet, who 
consistently has succeeded in infusing his 
lyrics with great beauty as well as sin 


cerity and sensitiveness. (1958. 67 pp.) 


Issue No. | of Norwegian Pictorial 
Review, a profusely illustrated quarterly 
publication, covers the main events in 
Norway during January, February ‘and 
March, 1958. The book has text in both 
Norwegian and English. The editor is 
Javan Rged, and the English translation is 
the work of Ivan A. Jacobsen. (Single copy 


$2.60, annual suscription for four issues 


$9.80). 
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.dral of Nidaros ° $5.00 
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New Norwegian Books 
Hjemover, by Trygve Lie. The fourth vol 
ume of Trvgve Lies reminiscences, dealing 
with the last years in exile and the return to 
Norway. Ill Leather. Bound $6.00 
Kom nord med meg, by Bernt Balchen 
The autobiography df the famous’ Polar ex 
plorer, told with much good humor and beau- 
tifully. illustrated Bound $5.75 
Tourist in Norway. A splendid travel guide 
with illustrations, maps; coats of arms,- and 
much additional useful information 
; Bound °$3.40 * 
Troliringen, by Sigurd Hoel. An exciting - 
novel about a murder trial of one hundred 
years ago Bound $5.75 












Kong Olavys signingsferd. A beautifully 
illustrated account of King Olav's journey to 
frondheim and his anointment in the Cathe 







Gyldendals leksikon over moderne nordisk 
kunst. A splendid reference work of Scandi- 
navian art, with numerous reproductions in 
color and in black and white Bound $5.00 


Norges-Kalenderen Et aar i Norge 1959. A 
beautiful calendar whosé colored , pictures 
may be framed ° Price $1.00 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 


Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 


6005—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 











} THE BUILDING 
OF MODERN SWEDEN, 


THE REIGN OF GUSTAV V, 1907-1950. 
By O. Fritiof Ander 


‘No other writer has provided the American : 
public with as complete and carefully bal 
anced account of the political developments 
The author has made a significant and 
scholarly contribution in+a field which has 
been pre-empted by journalists and amiateurs. - 
Immigrants from Sweden and their children 
will find here a means of acquiring an ume: 
standing of the new” Sweden so different 
from the country which they or their parents 
left,” From a review by Paul A Varg, Michi 


gan State. University 


' $5.75 


Order from 


Augustana College Library, - 
Rock Islqnd, Ill. 
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"ANECDOTES 


OF DESTINY 


These new stories by the author of Seven Gothic Tales, 
Winter's Tales, Out of Africa and Last Tales are superb 
examples of the unique, imaginative writing that has 
established Isak Dinesen as one of the very finest 

‘ of modem storytellers. $3.75 


NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Taurist in Norway, a Travel Guide and 
Gazetteer with text by Erling Welle-Strand, 
contains a wealth of concise and pertinent 


Norway. It 


also has excellent chapters on 


information about travel in 
“Studying 
Norway”, “Planning Your Visit”, and “The 
book is 
which includes a 
flags, 


arms, shippirig flags and funnels, -city crests 


-Graml Tours’. The rest of the 


devoted to a Gazetteer, 


map of Norway, national coats of 


and badges. The book ‘is published by 


Chr. Schibsteels Forlag, Oslo, in cooperation 


with. Norway Travel Association. (370 pp. 


Price $3.40). 


The Danish 


aay 1959 


American annual Dansk Nyt 
eLuth 
Neb., and 
wealth of 
Edited by, Dr. .Paul ( Ny 


hoim, this profusely illustrated volime fea 


issued by the 
Blair, 


contains, like its predecessors a 


was recently 


eran Publishing House, 


good reading 


tures inter alia short stories, news and arti 


cles about Denmark and about Danes in 


Py Pires 





America, together with poems and thoughts 


for Christmas and the New Year 


The festive 1958 edition of Chr 
Annual of 


is perhaps even more 


frnas, an 
American Christmas Literature 
and Art beautiful 
than earliér issues. Under the editorship ol 


Randolph E. Haugan, the annual contains 


_Christmas stories and poems, color art in 
serts, traditional carols, and articles about 
the observance of Christmas in different 


world \ug esburg 
Minn 


parts of the Publishing 


House, Minneapolis Price S$] 


The latest volume in the “Say it” series 


Dover Publications is Say it in Danish by 
Gerda M. Andersen. This handy little phrase 
book contains all the 
one needs for travel: 


Denmark. , With 


simplified phonetic transcription to aid in 


words ared sentences 


and everyday living in 


each sentence there is a 


pronunciation, and the 


extensive index is 


also an especially helpful feature. (Price 


75 cents 
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In Mara Moja Lars-Henrik Ottoson tells 
of high adventure experienced on an in 
° ’ 
credible journey made with Bengt Lind Now Available! 


strom in a Volksvagen from northernmost 
Scandinavia to the Cape ol Good Hope 
On this motor trip, the first of its kind 
through 34 countries and often impassabl 
terrain, the two Swedish travelers met with 


hazards galore and the most fascinating 


A HISTORY OF 
DANISH .- 
LITERATURE 


By Puiturp M. MitrcrHent 


personalities ranging from. the Lapps ol 


the North to desert nomads and Negro 


potentates. [The result is an unusual travel 
book, made even more vivid by the photo 


graphs of Bengt Lindstrém. The book has 


been translated 


from the Swedish by Nancy. 
Briggs Rov Publishers 1957 256 pp 


Price $4.75 


4 History of Danish Literature, the first 


Ihe savage Indians of the jungles of 
South America are dealt with in The 
Naked Aucas by Rolf Blomberg, a Swedish 
explorer Subtitled dn Account of the In 


book published by The American-Scandina 
vian Foundation in 1958, takes its place. as 


the fourth in the ASF series of histories and 


literary histories of the Northern countries 
In this volume Dr. Phillip M. Mitchell of the 


University of I ois gives a comprehensive 


dians of Ecuador, this work is both a tale 
of true adventure and an important eth 


nographical study, the first part of which and verv readable account of Danish belles 


records the available information, since the lettres, in which are imcluded all ‘poets and 





early Jesuit missionaries, about these little prose writers of note from the earliest times 


known tribes for whom killing is still a down to our own day 


thrilling and almost daily sport. The sec 


Dr. Mitchell provides not onlv biographical 
ond half of the book ts an account of the bay , rr 





sketches of the numerous authors but, draw 
intrepid but partly unsuccessful expedition 


led by the author in 1949 to the: land of 
the Aucas. The American edition of the 
book, translated from the Swedish by I .H 


ing upon the most recent research, he also 
gives highly authoritative analyses and inte1 
pretations of their work In tracing the 
development of Danish literature he has 


Lyon, also features a wealth ol photographs : 
. taken due account of the historical back 


and drawings Essential Books 1957 


i } j / ] 
192 pp Price $5.00 ground tor eat period and the prevailing 
: ‘cultural crosscurrents. Profusely illustrated; 


this book is certain to be warmly welconiec 


Rich Lands and Poor by Gunnar Myrdal ' ' is ! ' 
DV the scholat ind e general readacr alike 
is in many ways a supplement to the same 


author's An International Economy, which rs s a , 
was published in 1956 The present vol Price >6.00 
ume states the need for applying new 
thinking and new approaches to the prob 
lem presented by the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Showing that low 
living standards are not necessarily self 
perpetuating the -well-known Swedish 


economist offers a sé arching analysis of Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
c, FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


world markets national policies and 


planned economies, and calls for far-reach 





ing and original study and research in this 
held. The book is published in the “World 
Perspectives” series edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen Harper. 1957. 168 pp. Price 
$5.00 
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-.- @ GEORG JENSEN, INC. 


: AMl\;: 667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New’ York 


Denmark 


Georg Jensen silver 

Georg Jensen stainless steel 

Universal stainless steel , 

Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 

Furniture by . . . Finn Juhl, 
Hans Wegner, Jacob Kjaer 

Krenit enamel ._ 

Bdjesen wood . 

Wiggers wood 


Norway 
David Andersen silver, 
Tostrup silver 
Emalox aluminum 


One of America’s most distinguished pub 
lishers has issued a new translation of Hans 
The Swi 


It has been both translated and illustrated 


Christian Andersen's story mel 


with charthing watercolors by Erik Bleevad 
a Danish artist now resident in,Connecticut 
Harcourt Brace, 1958. 32 pp. Price $2.75 


In 1953 seven Norwegians were released 


from imprisonment in thé Soviet Union 
ifter having served in slave labor camps 
since the end of World War Ils Otto 


Larsen, who had been arrested for na dis 
ot 
a stark and terrifving chronicle 


COVE rable 


crime, was one these: and his 


story has , 
béen. retold in a book first published in 
Norway 


unde the title Nightmare of the Innocents 


and recently issued in English 
The anguish, the pain the terror, and -th 
brutality that he with thousands of others 
" experienced in the Russian prison camps, 
make: ol i 
* inhumanity to man. * (Philosophical Li 


1957. ill. 


indeed a gruesome record man’s 


brary. Price $6.00 


240 pp. 
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Finland 
Arabia faience 
Karhula-littala crystal 
Notsjoe glass 
Orno lamps 


Sweden 


Gense stainless steel - 
Gustavsberg ceramics 
Kosta crystal 
Orrefors crystal 
Furniture by 

K. E. Ekselius 


fiigustana Swedish 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
‘TO 


SWEDEN 1959 


June 5-July 19 


r \ugustana »y\ s y ‘ 
tes vou t s 95 ess s 15 
, 
s going t ne é Swede 
I] leayl ] ‘1 t . 
program wil nclude language instruction, a 
coutse on Selma Lagerlof in her own’ province 
\ 
\ and, i se 2 
ure with nun Is ex s 
arou Stock fi, .al A 1 
sia tr 4s ane 


\UGUSTANA SWEDISH 


INSTITUT] 
LUGUSTANA COLLEGI 
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a ML ONY Le 


if s, NOTES 


\ major classic of contemporary Swedish 
ballet had its American premiere this 
September nearly ten years afte! being 
hailed in Stockholm for the great achieve 
ment that it was. Muss Julte—with cho 
reography by Birgit Cullberg to music by 
Ture Rangstrom (1884-1947)—was present 
ed at New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
House by the American Ballet Theatre, and 
won mighty acclaim from such diverse 
sources as The New York Times, Prime 
Magazine and The New Yorker 


The Danish National Orchestra of the 
State Radio arrived in New York on Ox 
tober 5 to begin its second American tour 
with Thomas Jensen and John Frandsen 
sharing the conducting honors. Your writ 
er, in discussing this tour in a previous 
set of Music Notes created the mistaken 
impression that Beverly Hills, California, 
was to hear the Orchestra in concert; how 
ever, it has turned out to be Beverly Hills, 
Illinois. My 
Angeles and San Francisco friends! The 
New York concert of the Danish National 


Novem 


apologies to our ASF Los 


Orchestra took place on Sunday 
ber 16, at Carnegie Hall: and on the day 


preceding the Municipal Radio Station 
WNYC devoted a special broadcast to the 
Orchestra, its personnel, and its record 
ings. Niels Nielsen from the Orchestra's 
violin section played a set of Preludes for 
Solo Violin by the 
poser, Jan Megaard, who is currently visit 
ing this country on a Fulbright grant 


young Danish com 


Danish concert singer Aksel Schi@tz has 
transferred his teaching activity from the 
University of Minnesota, where he has been 
Assistant Professor, to the Royal Conserva 
tory in Toronto, Canada, headed by Bovd 
Neel. Schigtz’s departure from Minneapolis 
was marked by a superb farewell concert 
and—most unusually—by special newspaper 
editorials expressing warm appreciation for 
the contributions he had made to _ the 
cultural life of the 
arrival there in 1955. 


I'win Cities since his 


When answering advertisements, 
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By appointment to 7’ ing of Denmark 


HOLMEGAARDS 
DANISH CRYSTAL 


HANDMADE 
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BEST TRADITION 
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— Exclusive Distributor — 
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“MUSIC NOTES 


The National Broadcast Foundation, 
Which serves more than‘* 200 radio stations 
throughout the country has scheduled a 
series of thirteen one-hour programs built 
from the concerts of the 1958 Bergen Inter 
national Festival. These have been ‘taped 
under the supervision of Jon Embretsen, 
Manager of the Information 
Service in New York, with your writer as 


The 


Norwegian 


“commentator. 


programs, are drawn 


fronr both the symphoni¢ concerts held at’ 


-Bergen’s Konsertpaleet and from the inti 


mate 


musicales held in 


Grieg’s home, 


lroldhaugen. Grieg’s Peer Gynt music is 
included in virtually ,its entirety, plus the 
key dramatic episodes of Ibsen’s drama with 


Alfred Maurstad in the title role. 


ASF’s Finnish program has brought with 
it a considerable number of distinguished 
visitors,to these shores under its auspices. 
Kai Maasalo, Musical Program Director of 
the U.S. 
study of 


Helsinki, arrived in 
October to 


*Yleisradio in 


this undertake a 


American methods ‘ef 


musical 
program material on radio and TV. 


handling 


WELCOME TO OUR 
CHRISTMAS SHOP 


THIRD FLOOR 


BONNIERS 





New Recordings: The Missa 
Sweden’s Lars-Erik Larsson has been rec- 
orded by the Discofil label in Stockholm. 
The American firm of Westminster has thus 


far released 


Brevis by 


most of the major Swedish 


works recorded by this company (Rosen- 
berg Quartets, works of Rangstrém, Alfvén, 
Wirén, and Blomdahl, as well as Larsson’s 
Disguised God cantata.) Presumably we can 
hope for Westminster release of the “Missa”’ 
during *1959. 


Davip HAL 


INTER-LAND BUYING SERVICES 


Inter-Land May Lend A Hand to you who need 
goods (or services) not obtainable where you are 


at wholesale prices (usually) in world’s largest 


shopping center: METROPOLITAN NEW YORK. 
INTER-LAND TRADING CO. 
170 Broadway (S-202) 
New York 38, N.Y., USA 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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two are of 8 dav8 duration each 
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the midnight sun to Svalbard (Spitzbergen 
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SAAB jo Sexi 


the economy car 


For directory of dealers and full information write Saab Motors, Inc. 
Executive Offices, 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. e PLaza 1-7115 


POW ER S$ 
PHOTOENGRAVING 
COMPAN Y 


Est. 1899 


205 West 39th Street 
New York 


PROCESS PLATES 
HALFTONES 
LINE PLATES 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THIS 
MAGAZINE ARE MADE BY 
POWERS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOPAL LINE 


The Northern Pan-America Line A/S., 


Oivind Lorentzen, Oslo, Norway. 


U.S. GULF- BRAZIL- RIVER PLATE 


General Agents: 
Oivind Lorentzen, Inc. 
21 West Street; New York. 
WH 3-1572 


BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


General Agents For 


WILH. WILHELMSEN 
Regular and Frequent Sailings 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


‘South Atlantic Ports 
To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-1300 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINA 


for charming travel in 
SCANDINAVIA in 1959 


BERGEN LINE 


OFFERS: 


“~“s METEOR 
SPRING FESTIVAL CRUISE 


Including the Norwegian fjords and the Northern 
Capitals. Highlighting the cruise are the famous 
international festivals in Bergen, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, 11 days—-sailing May 30, 1959 from 
Harwich, England. 


SUMMER CRUISES 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. Unexcelled scenic splendor graces these 
popular voyages in Scandinavia. Sailings from 
Bergen, 10 days—June 11, June 21; 8 days 
July 2, July 12. 

2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen). Follow the 
Midnight Sun to exciting Svalbard and beyond 
to the Polar Pack Ice. Visit the North Cape and 
majestic fjords. Sailings from Bergen, 13 days 
July 21, Aug. 4. 

A 20-day Northern Capitals and Baltic cruise sails 
from Bergen on August 19th, and terminates in 
Harwich on September 7th. 

Two 20-day Autumn Mediterranean cruises... 
the first leaves Harwich on September 8th and 
terminates in Venice on September 28th. The 
second leaves Venice on September 30th and 
terminates at Dover, England on October 20th. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN. 
COASTAL VOYAGES 


To the NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
Sailing from and returning to Bergen in modern 
coastal express ships. Fare includes first class 
passage, berth, meals, and shore excursion. 


d 


Send for beautiful, illustrated brochure 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


vian Rev 
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luxurious 


CRUISING 


...1n the 


hae AMERICAN LINE 
manner! 






on the modernly appointed cruise ships 


TheNew GRIPSHOLM The Deluxe KUNGSHOLM 


Has stabilizers for smoother sailing 


World-famous cruise liner 

These delightful cruise ships feature complete air-conditioning, all-outside-room accommoda- 
tions, broad decks, swimming pools, gracious lounges and cafes, dancing and many other 
cruise attractions . .. and of course, superb meals and service. 


SOUTH SEA ISLES— FAR EAST CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM JANUARY 10, 1959 
98 Days, 31,603 Miles, 22 Ports. RATES FROM $4,900. 


THE GREAT CRUISE AROUND AFRICA 
GRIPSHOLM JANUARY 26, 1959 
72 Days, 20,690 Miles, 20 Ports. RATES FROM $4,350 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
NORTHERN EUROPE, SCANDINAVIA AND IRELAND 
GRIPSHOLM JUNE 30, 1959 
44 Days, 11,762 Miles, 21 Ports. RATES FROM $1,359. 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 
Ideally timed for Mid-Winter Vacations! 
DEC. 20,1958 + GRIPSHOLM, 16 Days + RATES FROM $465. 
JAN. 7,1959 + GRIPSHOLM, 16 Days « RATES FROM $450. 


. and in 1960—CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 
The Cruise of a Lifetime 
KUNGSHOLM JANUARY 19, 1960 
88 Days * RATES FROM $2,800. 


For information ond reservations, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


Offices or agents in -!I principal cities 


SHIP AND TRAVEL SWEDISH AMERICAN ‘LINE 


W 
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Seccfuveddish Gost fsiatompany 
(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 


a joint service with 


The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 





Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


“FOR INFORMATION 


FJanch Gye s Ge spn 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 
I , In 


General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co 
Manila, P.I. 


East 
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| AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 
¥ *« »* 


Freight and Passenger Service 







REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
United States East Coast Ports to: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


5 BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 

Offices in Principal Cities 

of the World 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-Scamsinavian Revisw 
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‘Scandinavian American Line 








Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every, seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


.FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc 
General Agents 
New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 





Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


| _ Aktieselskab 





‘(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
ener 


* When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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DENMARK - FINLAND - a * SWEDEN 












SAVE MONEY-TRAVEL IN THE 
**‘THRIFT SEASON’’ 


Enjoy the comfort, rest and a of a sea voyage. For added pleas- 
ure travel during the “Thrift Season” when rates are low, hotels and 
conveyances uncrowded. Delicious food, friendly service, attractively de- 
corated lounges, spacious decks for rest and play are all yours when you 
travel on one of the Norwegian America Line popular passenger liners. 


REGULAR SAILINGS TO NORWAY AND DENMARK 


From New York 


ss. STAVANGERFJORD 


February 27 
KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 


March 26 
BERGEN, STAVANGER, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 


ms. BERGENSFJORD 
April 10 
KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 


Convenient and fre quent connections f 


Continent 


Wiiient ay a 


AGENCY, INC. 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO «© MINNEAPOLIS « SEATTLE «© SAN FRANCISCO «¢ MONTREAI 
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Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U.S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 


to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports” 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea. 


India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 





. THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering a 
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WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 
DIRECT SERVICES 


from 


ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 





é , , G 
REDER!I AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 
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THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


8 CRUISES TO THE 
WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New Orleans 
16 DAYS @ DEC. 21, 1958 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise)—Visiting: Havana, Ciudad 
Trujillo, St. Martin, St. Thomas, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $390 
16 DAYS @ JAN. 7, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Cap Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston. Rates from $390 
22 DAYS @ JAN. 24, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Martin, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Curacao, Kingston. Rates from $650 
23 DAYS @ FEB. 16, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Cap Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, 
Martinique, Grenada, Curacao, San Blas, 
Cristobak, Montego Bay. Rates from $670 
19 DAYS @ MAR. 12, 1959 (Easter Cruise). 
Visiting: Havana, Port-au-Prince, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Cartagena, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston. Rates from $470 
14 DAYS @ APR. 3, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego Bay, 
Grand Cayman. Rates from $345 
16 DAYS @ APR. 18, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Cap Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston. Rates from $365 
14 DAYS @ MAY 5, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego Bay, 
Grand Cayman. Rates from $295 


SPRING CRUISE-VOYAGE 
TO EUROPE 


24 DAYS @ MAY 20, 1959 
(Terminating in Boulogne, June 12, 1959) 
Visiting: Havana, St. Thomas, Tenerife, 
Lisbon. Rates from $475 


5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA . 
1959 


Sailing from and returning to Europe 
The first three cruises—15 days each (June 
17, July 2, July 17)—include the Norwegian 
fjords, The North Cape and Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $360. The last 
two cruises—16 days each (Aug. 1, Aug. 17) 
combine visits to the Scandinavian capitals 
and the Norwegian fjords. Rates from $350 


AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


Sailing from Boulogne, Sept. 4, Southamp- 
ton, Sept. 5. Visiting: Athens, Greek Is- 
lands, Lisbon, Tangier, Istanbul, Naples, 
Monte Carlo. Rates from $500 
























AALBORG 
— 


Distinctively 
Danish 















With buffet supper, canapes or smorgas- 
bord, the right spirit makes the occasion. 
Aalborg Akvavit, served ice cold and 
straight, is smooth, dry and delicious— 
delightfully different. 







100% potato neutral spirits « 90 proof 
Briones & Company, New York 4, New York 














Send a Copy of this 
WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


See your travel agent, or write: 


Curprer LINE 


277 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Phone: MURRAY HILL 8-8444 


We mail them for vou and enclose a card 


with your name and Christmas Greetings 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 
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YOUR GUIDE TO 


SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


From 


The Swedish Preserving Union, Ltd., Gothenburg, Sweden 





Lighthouse Brand 


FYRTARNETS KUNGSILL 
Matjes Cured Fillets of Herring 


CARLSON'S GAFFELBITAR 
SVEA KALASSILL 


GREBBESTAD WHOLE 
ANCHOVIES-—in Lobster Sauce 


CARLSON'S SKIN AND BONELESS AND WHOLE 
ANCHOVIES 


LIGHTHOUSE 















BRAND VINGA-SILL—in Dill Sauce 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Established 1910 


357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (1 .E 39, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 233 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 


Of Tue Amertcan-ScanpinaviaN RevVIEW ishe juarterly at New York N.Y. for December. 1958 
1 The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man: at . amagers are 
Publisher, The American-s m, 127 East 7 York 21; Editor, Erik J. Friis 
127 East 73rd St., New ¥ ditor, Henry God 1 Park Avenue, New York 28 
Business Manager, Erik J 73rd St., New Y 





2. The owner is: (If its name and address mu stated and also immediatel 











here the and addresses ck : waning or t t total amount of 
stock. If not own a rporation, the names and addresses o individua wners must be given. If 
owned by a partr r other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual’ 
member, m be given The American-Scandinavia st 73rd St.. New York 21 (A 
non-stock < ratior Raymond Dennett, President 73rd St., New York 21; Hans 
Christian Sonne Treasurer Broadway, New 
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{RIPSHOLA 
RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


in American Restaurant in the 


Finest Swedish tradition .. . 


' Serving Authentic Food of Two 
Continents...Including Delicious 
Smorgasbord 
STEN ]ACOBSSON 
Proprietor 


324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


my, Shane |» 
ppt Bom 15 OA 

. . 
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King Vasa Brand 


KALAS-SILL 


And a Great Variety of 
Other Famous Delicacies. 


Anchovies — Herring Tidbits — 
Cocktail Shrimps 

“King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 

Sardines — Gjetost — Ngkkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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These 


SANDVIK 
PRODUCTS 


Serve Millions Of 
Americans 


SANDVIK 

High Carbon, Alloy and Stainless, 
Stip Steel, Wire, Tubing, Tool Steel 
and Wire Rod 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 
Carbon and Stainless Steel Belt 
Conveyors 


SANDVIK SPRINGS 
Industrial Springs, Specialty Springs 
and Watch Springs 


SANDVIK—COROMANT 

Carbide Tipped Cutting Tools, Tool 
Holders, Blanks and Inserts, Milling 
Cutters 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 

Distributors of ‘Fish & Hook’ Bow 
Saws, Hand Saws and Saw Tools... 
Files, Chisels, Gouges, Pliers and 
Scythes 


SANDVIK STEEL, Inc. 


1702 Nevins Road. Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago 
Los Angeles 


IN CANADA: Sandvik Canadian Ltd, 
Montreal 9, P Q. 


Works: Sandviken, Sweden 


N-SCA N 
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From emery wheels in 1873 
to world circling satellites 
an 1958 


IN 1873 Sven Pulson’s ingenuity success- 
fully made a grinding wheel in F. B. 


Norton's pottery shop in Worcester, Mass. 


IN 1958 Norton ingenuity played an im- 
portant part in Explorer 1. The delicate 
instruments in the satellite cone are pro- 
tected from temperatures that range 
from 600 F to 150° below, zero by stripes 
of ROKIDE ceramic coating—a Norton- 
developed hard, crystalline aluminum 


oxide material. 


From a single, one-building factory in 
Worcester making a single product Nor- 
ton Company is now a world-wide or- 
ganization with a range of products that 
are vital to many industries. There are 
Norton plants in twelve countries ‘and 


distributors around the world. 


Throughout Norton history many people 
of Swedish ancestry have had an im- 
portant part in its growth and progress 


and many hundreds are now employed. 


NORTON COMPANY 


General Offices 


Worcester 6, Mass. 





NORTON PRODUCTS 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Abrasives for Polishing, Pressure 
Blasting and Barrel-finishing 
Norbide Abrasive Grain 
Grinding, Diamond and Cut-off 
Wheels 
Mounted Wheels 
Bricks, Sticks and Segments 
Pulpstones for the Paper Industry 


NORBIDE MOLDED PRODUCTS 
Dressing Sticks 
Pressure Blast Nozzles 
Other Molded Shapes 


NON-SLIP FLOORS 
Terrazzo and Cement Floor (c.f.) 
Aggregotes 
Stair and Floor Tile 


MACHINERY 


Machines for Grinding, Lapping and 
Encapsulating 


ELECTROCHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Metallurgical Additions 
Source Materials 
Chemical Intermediates 


REFRACTORY PRODUCTS 

Molded—Bricks, Blocks, Plates, 
Tubes, Crucibles, Pebbles and 
other Furnace and Kiln Compo- 
nents 

Laboratory Ware 

Refractory Cements 

Catalyst Carriers 

Silicon Carbide Heating Elements 

Porous Media 

Products f. she Atomic Program 

Refractory Grain—Fusion-stabilized 
Oxides, Carbides and other ma- 
terials in powdered, granular and 
lump form 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
Rokide Spray Coatings 
Ceramic Cutting Tools 
Wear Resistant Products 


BEHR-MANNING CO. 
(A Division of Norton Company) 


Coated Abrasives 
Sharpening Stones 
Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


ORTON) 


ABRASIVES 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC NEW YORK CITY 
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, | Established 1886 
THE GOTTESMAN ORGANIZATION 


Gottesman & Company, Incorporated 
Central National Corporation 
Central National Commercial Company, Inc. 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


Gottesman & Company Aktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden 
Central National—Gottesman Limited, London, England 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 55 LEADING WORLD MARKETS 





them all 


The world’s leading anti-friction bearing manufacturer, SKF 
produces all types and sizes to fit all requirements. If it moves — 
we make it move more efficiently, longer and quieter. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Cylindrical 





